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After Graduation 


cast is a milestone of life. It 
should signify coming of age, the arrival 
at adulthood, the final renunciation of 
“childish things,” the assumption of re- 
sponsibility. 

As you step into this new stage of life, 
the reflective glance backward may give 
you a strange sadness to temper the sat- 
isfaction of a job accomplished. There 
is a human sense of failure properly 
leading to the confession: ‘“We have left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have 
done.” You realize that there is no 
chance now to relive what is past. There 
was failure—you see it now, 

But they were good years, too. Your 
ignorance as a callow freshman had its 
joyous, irresponsible security. And 
through four years you gtappled with 
the problems of the universe in that little 
world apart—your campus—knowing 
full well that the larger world did not 
depend upon your answer. 

Part of your undergraduate life had 
great meaning—eternal significance. 
Something happened to you. Perhaps you 
found the Saviour; or you really came to 
know Him in a nearer, personal way— 
by prayer and the study of God’s Word 
for yourself. Perhaps your life vocation 


became clear as you yielded yourself to | 


the Lord. And Something that was im- 
portant happened to someone else—your 
example, your interest, your friendship, 
your prayer meant spiritual victory for 
a classmate. 

Now you are to leave that microcosm 
—the little universe of your campus—to 
play your part in the larger world. Es- 


Continued on page 37 





Lord of the Love Life 

We agree perfectly with Kenneth 
Pearson’s article ‘‘Lord of the Love Life” 
in the April His, and feel that it is cer- 
tainly the truth. The Lord has surely 
blessed us above all that we have asked 
or even thought, and both of us have ex- 
perienced the difference between love 
within and outside the Lord’s will. 
Columbus, Ohio  DaALe & Lois ENSMINGER 

Let me congratulate you on. the finest 
article I have ever seen of its kind— 
“Lord of the Love Life.’’ It will, no 
doubt, bring lots of comment from 
people not actually seeking the Lord’s 
will in this matter, but those who are 
should be instructed as to what should be 
considered before marriage. 
S. Pasadena, Calif. Davip WINTER 


Agrees With Loomis 

I deplore the radical orthodox groups’ 
tendency to childish attitudes toward 
science, and their tendency to write and 
write worthless literature; seems as if 
everyone wants to brag that he was 
“saved’’ at such and such a time and how, 
etc., rather than to glorify Christ simply 
and humbly who cleansed him from his 
transgressions that he might have sweet 
fellowship with God. . . . I also deplore 
that those who are redeemed . . . should 
then stop growing because they make 
faith a good work and live by legal rules 
of ‘don’t this’’ and “don’t that, or you 
aren't a consecrated, separated Christian 
like I am.’’ Yet many of these—stingy, 
self-righteous, ashamed of the gospel, 
wearing a chip on their shoulders—try 
to preach to people they don’t know and 
don’t care about, either. . . . They con- 
sider themselves the only true believers 
and look with suspicion on those who— 
while living a life of faith—don’t con- 
form to their details, 


Philadelphia, Pa. GORDON ZIRKLE 


Ineontrovertible Evidence? 

I was rather startled to find in the 
March His these words in the article 
“Why This Resurrection Emphasis” : 

“If a student confesses he has not read 
the story of the Resurrection, ask him to 
do so. Show him that the evidence is 
incontrovertible. . . .” First of all, let 
me hasten to say that I believe in the 





resurrection of Christ, and that if the 
doctrine of the Resurrection must be 
dropped or modified, we might as well 
drop all of Christianity. But, it seems to 
me that when somebody would have us 
believe that this doctrine can be proved 
by infallible logic, he has gone further 
than the Bible ever intended. That would 
put our Christianity on an intellectual 
basis rather than on a foundation of 
faith. . . . Let's get away from “It has 
been conclusively proved’ and get back 
to a God-given faith in the fact that “he 
rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures,” 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Bos LAKEY 


The World and the Church 

I agree wholeheartedly with the ‘prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
advocated by Dr. Kiss [The World and 
the Church, April His}, but certainly 
that principle does not mean that the 
church must limit its message to John 
3:16, The church must preach the whole 
counsel of God. . . . Of course the Nazis 
would not persecute the church which 
preached only John 3:16 and said noth- 
ing about the systematic extermination of 
the Jews or a hate-inspiring educational 
system. But such a church does not repre- 
sent biblical Christianity. Moreover, an 
appeal to Romans 13 to support... a 
passive obedience to a government whose 
laws are contrary to the Law of God, is 
poor exegesis. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. JOHN A. BOLLIER 


I vote for Dr. Kiss on the church-state 
issue. .. . Who knows but what the re- 
vival God would send us might not be 
on the order of the Russian one of which 
Dr. Kiss spoke? We would at least be 
thrown back upon “‘our only rule’’—and 
the addition of ten million or so true 
believers would constitute quite a na- 
tional revival, wouldn't it? 

Chicago, Ill. RALPH W. EICHENBERGER 
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Fallen or: Faultless? 


by Andrew Murray McCheyne 


‘Now unto him that is able to keep 
you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy.” —Jude 24. 

There is no end to a pastor’s anxieties, 
Our first care is to get you into Christ; 
and next, to keep you from falling. I 
have a good hope, dearly beloved, that a 
goodly number of you have this day 
joined yourselves to the Lord. But now 
a new anxiety begins—to get you to walk 
in Christ, to walk after the Spirit. Here 
we are to tell you of what God our 
Saviour is able to do for you: First, To 
keep you from falling all the way; Sec- 
ond, To present you faultless at the end. 


I. To KEEP YOU FROM FALLING 


1. We are not able to keep you from 
falling —Those that lean on ministers 
lean on a reed shaken with the wind. 
When a soul has received saving good 
through a minister, he often thinks that 
he will be kept from falling by the same 
means, He thinks, “Oh, if I had this 
friend always beside me to warn me, to 
advise me!” No; ministers are not always 
by, nor godly friends. Your fathers, 
where are they? and the prophets, do 
they live forever? We may soon be taken 
from you, and there may come a famine 
of the bread. And, besides, our words 
will not always tell. When temptation 
and passions are strong, you would not 
give heed to us. 

2. You are not able to keep yourselves 
from falling—At present you know 
little of the weakness or wickedness of 
your own heart. There is nothing more 
deceitful than your estimate of your own 
strength. Oh, if you saw your soul in 
all its infirmity; if you saw how every sin 
has its fountain in your heart; if you 
saw what a mere reed you are, you would 

(Continued on page 27, column 3) 








dir Waves 


DECLARE THE GLORY OF GOD 


by Dorothy Jane Rensch 


Not satisfied with earning a B.A. at Wheaton and an M.A. at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dorothy Rensch—IVCF staff member in 
1945-46—is now “‘struggling with an M.A. in radio at Northwestern 
University” in preparation for Siam. 


a OTHER DAY, over coffee, a few of 
us were solving the problems of the 
world, and the discussion came around 
to what we were doing individually to 
solve the present dilemma. I felt pretty 
confident that I’d be doing an import. 
ant job because I’m planning on being a 
foreign missionary. But I didn’t antic- 
pate the onslaught that followed my an. 
nouncement. ‘““Why, don’t you know,” 
they all insisted, “that missionaries aren't 
even going to be allowed to enter most 
countries in another couple of years? 
And in five years even the missionaries 
who are there now will probably have to 
leave!’’ Maybe they're right. But the fact 
remains that the most important job in 
the universe right now is to get out the 
Good News of the Grace of God while 
there is still time. 

That conversation didn’t startle me 
much, It’s pretty much what my friends 
have been thinking all along. But it 
makes two things stand out as super- 
important to me. The first is that the 


missionary can no longer think in terms | 
of evangelizing just one little remote | 


village. He has to lift up his eyes to the 
broad fields. Today's strategy has to be 
global, just as surely as the strategy of 
all the forces which are seeking to de- 
feat the gospel, Political and social up- 
heavals in most countries today are mak- 
ing many people really seek for an ans- 
wer that will give meaning and hope to 
life and eternity. But now, as never be- 
fore, the time is today—while there is 
yet time. 

The second thing which stands out as 
almost self-evident is that the goal of 
foreign missions must be a strong, effec- 
tive, indigenous church. Not only will 
such a church last long after missionaries 
are no longer welcome in many foreign 
countries, but it is also the only answer 
to the unreached millions of educated 
upper levels of society which the mis 
sionary has always had trouble reaching. 
As Hong Sit pointed out in the April 
His, the missionary is always circum 
scribed by problems of language and an 
imperfect appreciation of the tradition 
and culture of another people, so that 
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the only means for reaching a country 
totally for Christ is through the leader- 
ship of the nationals themselves. As 
more and more peoples of the world be- 
cme free and self-governing, they are 
i\ess and less interested in the message 
| of salvation unless it comes from their 
own people. So the problem is one of 
reaching those nationals who themselves 
will constitute an effective witness for 
the Lord Jesus. 

Education presents one of the answers 
to the problem. The reaching of the 
sons and daughters of the national lea- 
ders in a Christian school is an entrance 

| that street-corner evangelism: cannot ac- 
| omplish. The parents of mission-school 
| students might very well be the people 
jwho would never hear a market-place 
setmon or attend a small native church. 

Another important answer is one 
which has only recently begun to be ap- 
parent. It is radio. The missionary has 
hard going to compete with the organ- 
wed traditional religion of the country 
for the ears of those in high places. But 

| the radio does not. It can go places and 
/teach people whom the missionary can- 
not ever hope to reach, All because it 
is radio. 

It is an established fact that a man will 
listen on his radio in his own home to 
many things which he would not support 
by his presence. So a Buddhist or a 
Hindu in a high position might hesitate 
to come openly to a Christian meeting, 
but he will listen to the Word in the 
privacy of his own living room where no 
one need know. 

Christianity is a personal business. It 
i One man’s relationship with Jesus 

Christ. And radio is a personal medium. 
In some respects, a radio broadcaster has 
the same relationship with a listener as 
a personal worker. And he isn’t encum- 
bered by the distraction of others watch- 
ing, or unfamiliar surroundings. 

Radio can encompass thousands in an 
audience at the same time, too. A mis- 
‘ionary is limited by time and geography 
toa relatively small group of people. But 
fadio is not, It can reach out and touch 
awhole city or a whole country with the 
Word of God over and over again in the 
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time it would take a missionary to ad- 
dress a few small scattered groups. 

One of the things which a missionary 
must overcome constantly is the utter 
newness of the gospel message. It is 
completely incomprehensible to many 
Shintoists, for instance, that God should 
so love the world. That means that in 
order to bear fruit, the seed of the gospel 
must be planted and nurtured by con- 
stant repetition. Radio does that job, too. 
Instead of an annual visit by a mission- 
ary to an isolated village, radio can re- 
peat the gospel story to them daily or as 
often as they can listen. 

Obviously, radio is not the panacea 
for the evangelism of the world. It is 
never enough simply to broadcast the 
message of salvation without following 
it up with personal contact and the God- 
prescribed provision of a local church. 
But it is abundantly true that many of 
the problems which have beset mission- 
aries for centuries can be overcome by 
a radio program which presents the gos- 
pel in a new (and varied and appealing) 
form, over and over again, in a man’s 
own vernacular, by his own people, in 
his own home. 

Mission boards have not overlooked 
this important new step in world evan- 
gelism. Over the past few months as 
many as seventy-eight radio projects have 
been under discussion. At the present 
time there are five stations which are ac- 
tually broadcasting the Good News all 
over the world. Twelve more are in var- 
ious stages of construction. Many of 
these (as for instance HCJB in Quito, 
Ecuador, which has been on the air for 
seventeen years) have—as well as lo- 
cal broadcasts — shortwave transmitters 
which carry the message far beyond the 
local community or even the continent, 
far beyond the territory which the mis- 
sionary could reach himself. The prob- 
lem of government licenses, funds, per- 
sonnel, and local co-operation are hold- 
ing up the plans of many other boards, 
but it seems safe to say that in a few 
years nearly every country of the world 
will be covered by either long- or short- 
wave broadcasting of the gospel. And 
thus will be presented a united witness 


of Christ to those who have not heard. 

Such farsightedness on the part of the 
mission boards has been matched to a 
great extent by the prayer and support 
of God’s people here at home who have 
come to realize the importance of radio 
as a means of mass-communication. 


But merely praying and giving for 
radio missions do not provide the staff 
and programs which put a missionary 
station on the air for the Lord. And the 
missionaries on the field frequently can- 
not do the job. They are already doing 
the work of two or three men usually 
and, besides, the radio missionary’s job 
is that of a specialist. 

That means that it falls to young 
Christians who are not yet busy in other 
phases of the job to undertake the im- 
portant task of staffing the new and the 
not-yet-established missionary radio sta- 
tions around the world. 

Just what is a radio missionary? He 
is a specialist—and like all missionaries, 
he must be a specialist in a number of 
fields, First and most important, he is a 
witness of the Grace of God. He must 
have a profound personal experience 
with Jesus Christ and a burning desire 
to take the message to those who have 
not heard, at any sacrifice and by any 
means possible. He must have a more- 
than-adequate knowledge of the Word 
of God, because his personal work is 
likely to reach more people in a day than 
he would otherwise meet in a year. 

Second, he is a radio expert. The term 
“expert’’ is not used loosely. He must 
know everything about the technical pro- 
duction, the administrative problems, 
and the procedures of radio. Not only 
will he be more or less alone in the oper- 
ation of the station (and thus not free to 
call in outside expert help) but he has 
an obligation to the Lord to provide the 
best possible radio channel for the gos- 
pel. An enthusiasm for radio, a pleasing 
voice, and a retinue of other talents do 
not create an effectual radio instrument 
in the Lord’s hands. The people have to 
listen before the radio witness is heard. 
It takes years of training and experience 
to put out acceptable programs to sell 
soap; how much more important, then, 
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for one who is advertising the most im- 
portant message on earth to be fully 
equipped for his task! 

Moreover, the radio missionary must 
be a near-genius at human relations. He 
is introducing a new message to the 
people, and he is introducing it through 
a relatively new medium. More than 
most missionaries, he must have acute 
insight into the national psychology of 
his adopted country. He must be able to 
train and guide the nationals who will 
probably do the actual work on the air. 
He will necessarily become a diplomat at 
the communications office of a foreign 
government. And he will represent the 
Lord Jesus to government and business 
men who might never hear a missionary 
in another capacity. 

Recently there have been calls for help 
from TIFC, the newly established sta- 
tion in Costa Rica. HCJB will need more 
personnel as they increase their work. 
The Far Eastern Broadcasting station in 
the Philippines will need more mission- 
aries as their program expands. Other 
new stations which are under construc- 
tion or in the planning process, and many 
more which are just in the prayer stage 
-—all will need radio missionaries equip- 
ped to do a highly specialized job in a 
highly effective manner. In short, they 
are looking to the present crop of Chris- 
tian students to prepare now for this stra- 
tegic and tremendously important phase 
of the work of Jesus Christ around the 
world. Maybe you are just the one to do 
the job. 

Just what should you do if you are in- 
terested in radio as a field for missionary 










For Radio Missionaries 


Two weeks of intensive training in the arts 
and techniques of gospel broadcasting in home 
and missionary work are being offered in the 
1948 Summer School of Christian Radio. This 
year there will be sessions at three different 
locations: Bible Institute of Los Angeles (June 
21 to July 2); Providence Bible Institute (July 
12 to 23); and Moody Bible Institute (August 
9-20). 


The curriculum is designed to bring basic 
instruction in classroom and workshop to pas- 
tors, missionaries, missionary candidates, and 
any others whose Christian service requires a 
knowledge of radio broadcasting. The cost is 
reasonable (about $50 for the course). Full in- 
formation may be secured from any of the 
three institutes or from Radio Station HCJB, 
156. Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 




















work? Surely you should find out what is 
being done, and where, and how. The 
mission board of your church may be un- 
dertaking a radio project for the near 
future. Find out about it. Or write to 
the Interdenominational Foreign Mis- 
sion Association of North America, 373 
Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, New York, 
to inquire about radio work in the coun- 
try of your interest. But do find out all 
you can about specific projects, so that 
you can more intelligently pray and plan 
your own preparation. 


Then begin right now the extensive 
training and experience which are neces- 
sary for a radio missionary. Get all the 
Bible training you can. A seminary de- 
gree is almost a necessity in many places. 
Then go after the specialized training in 
radio itself. If you are interested in en- 
gineering, then go after the finest course 
in radio and electronics which can be 
had. And get all the practical experience 
and advice you can about the actual 
building as well as maintenance of a ra- 
dio transmitter. 


Ordinarily, the engineering educa- 
tional requirement is obvious, but it is 
equally important that the production 
and programming personnel be well- 
equipped. The Broadcasting Yearbook 
lists 191 colleges and universities in this 
country which offer courses in various 
fields of radio, Of those which offer de- 
grees in the field, some of the best in 
professional radio can be had at the Uni- 
versities of Alabama, Texas, Denver, 
Tulsa, Southern California, Nebraska, 
Syracuse, Temple, and Northwestern. 
Courses can be had not only in profes- 
sional radio, but also in the all-import- 
ant field of teaching radio (a task which 
the missionary will necessarily have to 
do to staff his station). In addition, a 
number of seminaries and Bible schools 
offer courses especially slanted toward 
the missionary needs. Look into the 
courses offered at one of these as a pos- 
sible place to supplement your training 
in a secular school. 


If you are seriously considering mis- 
sionary radio, one of the most profitable 
ways to spend part of your summer this 
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year and at the same time orient yourself 
with regard to the problems and special JUT | 
procedures of missionary broadcasting, ycord 
is to enroll in one of the brief summer (hrist 
courses in radio offered by some semin. Mat 
aries and Bible schools. The Religious »d a 
Radio Workshop at the University of gkin 
Chicago is a four-week program which eck’ 
considers the missionary station as one dmost 
part of religious broadcasting. The Sum. We 
mer School of Christian Radio will again yrds 
be conducted this summer with an even giny 
more extensive study of missionary pro- It 5 
cedures. On different dates, the school \wipti 
will be held at the Bible Institute of Los, If ¢ 
Angeles, Providence Bible Institute, and) No: 
Moody Bible Institute, with faculties, But 
consisting of outstanding leaders in the Am 
field. In each case, the radio facilities of Wi 
the school will be utilized for demonstra. At 
tion and experience in actual broadcast 
ing conditions. Information about any of To 
these courses can be had from the regis. Wi 
trars of the respective schools, but regis- 
trations must be made almost imme. 
diately. Wi 
Another very profitable activity for\iare” 
the prospective radio missionary is actual|jtats 
work in a radio station. The value ofj0 18 
practical experience, in any one of the/rll 
dozen or more Christian stations in the ay af 
country or a regular commercial station, 49, | 
is obvious as a part of the training for then 
so specialized a field of Christian work. dturc 
Even if you find yourself typing scripts «ti 
most of the time, you will be able to keep itlly. 
your ears and eyes open for valuable in- "ce 
formation about the inner-workings of *av 
the intricate organization which, as 4 oat ! 
team, puts words on the air. = 
No matter how far along your educa **! 
tion is, there is still a great deal you can" ic 
do right now toward preparing for work **™' 
in radio missions. But the important?“ 
thing for you who have a life to live at) * 
the disposal of the Lord who bought us Pail 
with His blood, is to do some serious)"8_ 
thinking and praying about the possibil- 
ity of devoting your energies to this tre 7 
mendously important task of invading} 
a new field for Christ. The air wave)"™ 
belong to Him, and in His hands wes S¢ 
can get out the Word faster and farther)" 
by air. END 
HIS, 
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mall \.. my Gob shall supply all your need 
asting, @ording to his riches in glory by 
immer (hrist Jesus” (Philippians 4:19). 
semin. Many Christians quote this promise 
ligious ad apply it apart from its context— 
ity of king to use it merely as a “blank 
which eck” to be filled in at any time and for 
aS One most any purpose. 

» Sum. We would do well to consider these 
again yrds from John Wycliffe, who wrote 
1 even mny years ago: 

y pro- It shall greatly help ye to understande 
school ripture, 

of Los, If thou marke 

e, and) Not only what is spoke or wrytten, 
culties, But of whom, 

in the And to whom, 

ties of With what words, 

ynstra- At what tyme, 

idcast- Where, 

any of To what intent, 

regis: With what circumstances 

regis Considering what goeth before 

imme And what followeth. 

Without considering “what goeth be- 
ty forlire” this promise in Philippians ap- 
actual jears unconditional. But is it? Verses 14 
lue of 0 18 read: “Notwithstanding ye have 
of the sell done, that ye did communicate with 
in the ay affliction. Now ye Philippians know 
ration, so, that in the beginning of the gospel, 
1g for then “I departed from Macedonia, no 
work, durch communicated with me as con- 
scriptseming giving and receiving, but ye 
> keep wily. For even in Thessalonica ye sent 
se in- mce and again unto my necessity. Not 
igs of because I desire a gift: but I desire fruit 

as a tat may abound to your account. But I 
uve all, and abound: I am full, having 
sduca. “eived of Epaphroditus the things 
yu can "hich were sent from you, an odour of 
work #sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well 
ortant Pleasing to God.” 
ive at, Notice that Paul has commended these 
sht us “hilippian Christians for communicat- 
rious 8 (contributing material goods) to 
ssibil- Aim in his affliction when no other church 
is tre ed enough to send him anything. 
ading Once and again they had been faithful 
waves Wards, thus manifesting fruitfulness 
js wel Servants of God, Such giving unto the 
arther|*cessities of the saints brings joy to 
END “0d’s ministers and at the same time is 
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STEWARDSHIP 


by DeWitt Prichard 


“a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to 
God.” 

Turning to II Corinthians 8 and 9 one 
finds the picture of Philippian steward- 
ship where Paul writes concerning the 
Macedonian churches: “In a great trial 
of affliction the abundance of their joy 
and their deep poverty abounded unto 
the riches of their liberality, For to their 
power, I bear record, yea, and beyond 
their power they were willing of them- 
selves; praying us with much intreaty 
that we would receive the gift, and take 
upon us the fellowship of the minister- 
ing to the saints” (II Corinthians 8:2- 
4). From this passage we learn that 
Christian stewardship is twofold in its 
relationship: To self—one sows (gives) 
sparingly or bountifully; and to God— 
He sees to it that men reap sparingly or 
bountifully, accordingly to that which 
they have given (II Corinthians 9:6). 
To self, in that giving is according to the 
purpose of the heart—ungrudgingly and 
without necessity, “for God loveth a 
cheerful giver” (II Corinthians 9:7). To 
God, in that He will make all grace 
abound so that they having “all suffici- 
ency in all things, may abound to every 
good work” (II Corinthians 9:8). 

Likewise, Philippians 4:19 promises 
that God will supply the need—all the 


needs, but not all the desires—of the 
Christian who is faithful before Him in 
stewardship. The Philippians had given 
beyond their visible means to care for 
God’s servant, hence the precious prom- 
ise to them,, and to those who are like- 
minded: “God shall supply all your 
need.” It is a supply that cannot fail, for 
it is according to His riches in glory— 
riches that are unsurpassed, for “the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of; the world, and they that dwell there- 
in” (Psalm 24:1). It also is an unfailing 
supply that comes only through Jesus 
Christ. Only through Him can man ap- 
proach to God. 

May the Lord find us faithful Chris- 
tians in our stewardship of the material 
things that He has placed at our disposal. 
He desires to bless us according to Phil- 
ippians 4:19, but are we making it pos- 
sible for Him to do so? We must meet 
the condition that He has laid down. 

One thing many college and university 
students have in common with the Mace- 
donian churches is “deep poverty.” One 
is hard pressed to make ends meet— 
but how much easier they meet when 
God is given His portion first! Then He 
sees to it that all the needs of the cheer- 
ful giver are supplied, even as He has 
promised. END 
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A, REPORTED in the Toronto Daily Star 
of September 26, the National Council 
of the Student Christian Movement in 
Canada at its annual meeting at Lake 
Couchiching passed the following reso- 
lution: “Because we believe the land and 
means of production are ultimately God- 
given and men hold this property in 
stewardship for God, we feel free enter- 
prise, with its emphasis on the complete 
right of the individual to do what he will 
with his property, is basically anti-Chris- 
tian.” 

This declaration further states that it 
is inspired by the concern to “‘stress the 
idea of man’s stewardship of the things 
God has given’; that the free enterprise 
system has “‘depersonalized men by its 
emphasis on technology and production 
above the essential Christian regard for 
the worth of the individual’; and that 
“a system of economic democracy in 
which the land and means of production 
are operated by the elected representa- 
tives of the people to meet the needs of 
all is potentially more Christian than the 
present one and is, therefore, a goal to- 
ward which Christians ought to work.” 

Thus the Canadian SCM (at least its 
National Council) has seen fit to con- 
demn as anti-Christian our present eco- 
nomic system in which the private 
ownership of capital and the means of 
production is basic. It has seen fit in the 
name of Christianity to repudiate the 
profit motive and the entire system of 
free enterprise. In short, it has declared 
itself against capitalism and in favor of 
some form of socialism. 

What shall we say to this attack, in 
the name of Christianity, upon our pres- 
ent economic system of free enterprise? 
Of course we do not take for granted 
that any proposal must be wrong because 
it is new, and that we must be right be- 
cause Ours is the old, traditional view. 
We need to weigh the issues carefully. 

After doing so, I submit the follow- 
ing: The economic system of free enter- 
prise, far from being anti-Christian, is 
more in harmony with the high ethical 
demands of the Christian religion than 
any collectivistic alternative, whether it 





IS FREE ENTERPRISE , 


be Socialism or Communism. 1 believe 
this claim can be substantiated along 
three distinct lines: first, with a view to 
the right of private property; secondly, 
with a view to the protection of human 
personality; and thirdly, with a view to 
the preservation of liberty. 

That is, I maintain that the right of 
private property, the sacredness of per- 
sonality, and the enjoyment of true lib- 
erty are safeguarded and promoted by 
the economic system of free enterprise, 
and that on each of these scores the 
system of free enterprise is not anti- 
Christian but Christian. 


by Clarence Bouma 


The new way is frequently a better way than 


the old. For this reason, when a new way is, 


suggested, we must carefully analyze both the 
old and the new, comparing and contrasting 
to see which way is really better. If we do not, 
we may go blindly into a poorer—though 
newer—way. Or we may hold to the old with- 
out knowing why, without positive conviction 
that it is better than the new. Dr. Bouma here 
presents an analysis of the “‘old,’”’ which should 
help clarify our thinking. 


The Right of Private Property 

On the score of the right of private 
property the system of free enterprise, 
far from being anti-Christian, is more 
in harmony with the high ethical de- 
mands of Christianity than any collecti- 
vistic alternative. 

The right of private property is basic 
to the free enterprise system. With the 
abolition of this right of private ownet- 
ship of the means of production, a free 
economy becomes a collectivist economy. 

This right of private ownership is, of 
course, not an absolute right. No right is 
absolute in human society. In the abso- 
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anti-Christian? 


FoR THE PURPOSE of this article we do not need to be too painstaking about 
the precise difference between socialism and communism. There is no agree- 
ment in the usage of these terms.* Most authors distinguish socialism from 
communism in that the former is made to stand for collective ownership of 
the means of production only, whereas the latter is used for a collective or- 
ganization that extends also to distribution and consumption. Others use the 
terms interchangeably and, recognizing Karl Marx as the father of both, 
consider both a synonym for Marxism. 

In this connection someone might ask whether there is such a thing as 
communism. Is a genuine communism in existence anywhere, Russia in- 
tluded? A good case could be made out for the somewhat surprising state- 
ment made by Dean Inge that “Communism in Russia is a mere facade, 
behind which a very formidable nationalist, militarist, totalitarian State, based 
not on Communism but on State-capitalism, is being forged” (H. Wilson 
Harris, Editor, Christianity and Communism, p. 13). But whether one ac- 
cepts this statement, or would prefer to subscribe to the view of Dr. D’Arcy 
—who in the same book says, "There is only one form of it [Communism] 
which is real for us; that, namely, which descends from Marx, was embodied 
by Lenin, and now has its seat at Moscow” (same volume, p. 44)—is of no 
great importance for the present argument. Marxism, socialism, communism, 
or collectivism—all are the sworn enemies of the system of free enterprise 
with its insistence upon the right of private property and the legitimacy of 
the profit motive. This system of free enterprise is declared anti-Christian 
by the Student Christian Movement conference mentioned herein. 


lute sense of the word, God is the owner 
of all things. ““The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.’’ He has the abso- 
lute right to give and to take away. A 
human being is from this point of view 
only a relative owner. He owes it to God 
and to his fellow-man to use his goods 
for a worthy end. In this sense he is a 
steward of his possessions and he will 
be called to render an account of his 
stewardship. 

But this fact in no wise conflicts with 
man’s right of private ownership. In fact, 
that right is precisely supposed in the 
tesponsibility of stewardship. If he were 
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not—so far as men are concerned— ° 


owner, then he could not be held ac- 
countable as a steward—so far as God 
is concerned. ‘With respect to other 
men, man is an owner, he has plenary 
control over what belongs to him. With 
respect to God he is always a steward, 
a man with an account to render.’ This 
would appear to dispose of the SCM 
argument that free enterprise is basically 
anti-Christian “because we believe the 
land and means of production are ulti- 
mately God-given and men should hold 
this property in stewardship for God.” 
But there is another legitimate restric- 


tion upon the exercise of this right of 
private ownership. The government has 
the right and duty to restrict the exercise 
of private ownership in case grave mis- 
use is made of it to the detriment of 
human society. Government is divinely 
instituted in a sinful world not only to 
maintain order and punish evil, but also 
to curb injustice in human society. Much 
of our social legislation has this aim in 
view. The government has no power to 
nullify the right of any individual on 
this score, but it may in given cases have 
to restrict the exercise of that right to 
provide social justice. The imposition of 
such a restriction is not to be confused 
with the cancellation of that right. In 
this light, for instance, the imposition of 
taxation upon excessive incomes and in- 
heritances is to be justified. But such 
restriction can be exercised only upon 
the assumption that the right of owner- 
ship belongs to each individual and that 
he cannot be deprived of it. Brunner, in- 
terpreting Calvin on this subject, says: 
“The state certainly has the right to limit 
private property, but not to expropriate 
"so 


This disposes of the force of the SCM 
statement that free enterprise, ‘with its 
emphasis on the complete right of the 
individual to do what he will with his 
property,” is basically anti-Christian. 
The recognition of such a complete and 
absolute right would be anti-Christian 
indeed. But it may well be questioned 
whether any intelligent person cham- 
pions such a view of the right of private 
property. In fact, it is not unfair to say 
that such a view is unreal and a caricature 
of the right of private ownership and 
the system of free enterprise. 


Recognizing these two proper restric- 
tions upon its exercise, let us see what 





* See Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
under “Communism” and “Socialism.” Also: 
Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Vol. Ill, p. 776. Further: R. H. Charles, The 
Decalogue, p. 235; Walter Lippmann, The 
Good Society, p. 75; Kirby Page, Capitalism 
and its Rivals, pp. 35, 60; H. Wilson Harris 
—, Christianity and Communism, pp. 
12, 21, 34. 
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Scripture teaches about the right of pri- 
vate property. 


In the Old Testament, this right is 
grounded in creation and is either 
presupposed or explicitly recognized 
throughout the patriarchal, the Mosaic, 
and the prophetic periods. Abraham's 
buying a parcel of ground for the burial 
of Sarah, Jacob’s varied experiences in 
the matter of wages with Laban, even 
Joseph’s gradual acquisition of Egyptian 
property which was offered him in 
payment for food in days of famine— 
these are only a few stories from the early 
period proving that the recognition of 
the right of private property was general. 
The story of the dealings of King Ahab 
and Queen Jezebel with Naboth, the Jez- 
reelite, whose patrimony they expropri- 
ated by having him executed unjustly, is 
a ringing vindication of the sacredness 
of the right of private property in the 
period of the kings (I Kings 21). 


More eloquent than all these instances 
is the divine commandment to Israel 
through Moses: ‘Thou shalt not steal” 
(Exodus 20:15). Theft is viewed as a 
great sin, The sixth commandment pro- 
tects human life, the seventh preserves 
the sex relation in human marriage, and 
the eighth, forbidding theft, “springs 
from the principle of the sanctity of hu- 
man property.” Flowers properly begins 
his discussion of the eighth command- 
ment with the sentence: “If theft be 
wrong, then the institution of property 
must be right.”* This is the biblical re- 
pudiation of proudhon’s notorious state- 
ment, “La propriété c’est le vol” (prop- 
erty is theft). One must take his choice 
between Proudhon and Scripture, and 
the Christian will not hesitate long in 
doing so.5 















Professor-Editor 


Dr. Clarence Bouma, author of this analysis 
of the free enterprise system, is an old hand 
at this kind of discussion. For some years he 
bas occupied the Chair of Ethics and Apolo- 
getics at Calvin Seminary in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and is also editor of The Calvin 
Forum. He is well known to IVCF gatherings 
in the Midwest, and was a lecturer at Campus 
in the Woods for two seasons. 


The New Testament teaching is even 
more explicit, Of course, our Lord’s pri- 
mary approach to questions of wealth 
and property is a spiritual, not an eco- 
nomic one. His outstanding teaching on 
the subject of material possessions 
stresses that wealth is a snare; that there 
is a great danger in riches; that we must 
not place too high an estimate upon it; 
that we should not set our hearts on 
earthly possessions; that we must be 
ready to surrender all earthly goods for 
the excellency of the riches of Christ; 
that man would not be profited if he 
should gain the whole world and lose his 
soul in the bargain. But all such teaching 
in no way militates against the right of 
private property. In fact, it presupposes 
that very right. The outstanding com- 
mandments of the Decalogue, the one on 
property and theft specifically included, 
are reafirmed by our Lord in Matthew 
19:18 and Mark 10:19. Paul does the 
same in Romans 13:9, And the New 
Testament reaffirmation of the last com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house—” reaffirms and rein- 
forces this once more. 


The teaching of our Lord, especially 
as found in the parables, is throughout 
based upon the assumption and at times 
the explicit recognition of the inviol- 
ability of private property. Note how 
fully this is taught in the parable of the 
talents in Matthew 25:14-30. The par- 
able of the unjust steward (Luke 16:1- 
12) presupposes it. So does the parable 
of the ten pounds (Luke 19:12-26). All 
these parables presuppose not only the 
right of private property but also the 
right of investment. Even the parable of 
the rich fool condemned him for his 
folly in laying up treasure for himself 
and not being rich toward God, but in 
no wise condemns him for considering 
his property his own (Luke 12:16-21). 
In the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
there is no justification of any form of 
collectivism. The rich man is con- 


demned on two scores: first, that he 


thinks only of wealth and comfort in 
this life and fails to make provision for 
his future life, and, second, that he fails 
to alleviate the want of the poor man at 
his door. Both were great sins, but in 
neither is there even a remote attack on 
the right of private property. In fact, the 
latter precisely assumes it (Luke 16; 
19-31). 

The story of the rich young ruler, con- 
trary to much thoughtless quoting, is no 
scriptural encouragement for a collecti- 
vist regime. When he is told he is to sell 
all that he has and give to the poor, he is 
charged to do so not because that was 
the only economy which our Lord ap. 
proved, but because—in his particular 
case—this was the only radical cure for 
the evil of having set his heart upon 
riches, This is clear from the explanation 
which the Lord Himself offers (Mark 
10:17-25). This also explains why our 
Lord did not make it a demand on all 


His followers to surrender what they | 


had. That Jesus recognizes the right of 
private property in His dealings with this 
rich young ruler is clear from the fact 
that He enjoins him to se// what he has. 

It would not be difficult to multiply 
passages, from both the Gospels and the 
epistles confirming this poiat.* But how 
about the community of goods practiced 
in the early Jerusalem church? Was not 
property in this earliest of Christian 
communities communal rather than pri- 
vate? Is not this early Christian practice 
a severe blow to the right of private 
property? The answer is simple. It is 
nothing of the kind. Whatever form of 
community of goods may have obtained 
in the early Jerusalem church, it had 
nothing in common with economic com- 


munism, which denies the right of pri- | 


vate property and compels all to live in 


a collectivist set-up. That these two char- | 


acteristic elements are not found in the 
brotherhood of the early Jerusalem 
church is apparent from the following: 
1. Those who sold their possessions 
and brought the proceeds to the treasury 
of the church did so voluntarily. It is 
done out of charity and generosity. At 
most it is a voluntary form of ‘‘commun- 


ity of goods” practiced by a small group 
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from charitable and possibly, ascetic mo- 
tives. This program has nothing in com- 
mon with any form of socialism or 
communism as practiced or proposed in 
our modern day, with compulsion and 
expropriation as essential elements. That 
this was a voluntary affair in the Jerusa- 
lem church is clear, for one thing, from 
the fact that it was not practiced in the 
other early churches, It had at no time 
been made a requirement of following 
Christ, either by Him or by His apostles. 
Hence also one of the donors is men- 
tioned by name (Acts 5:36), which 
would make no sense if it were a uni- 
versal practice in the Jerusalem church. 

2. That the right of private owner- 
ship was fully recognized even in the 
Jerusalem church is clear from the state- 
ment which Peter makes in rebuking 
Ananias and Sapphira, Said he: ‘While 
it remained, was it not thine own? and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
power? Why hast thou conceived this 


| thing in thine heart? thou hast not lied 


unto men, but unto God’ (Acts 5:4). 
From this and from the context it is 
abundantly clear that Peter rebukes 
Ananias, and that the latter is punished, 
not for any failure to surrender prop- 
erty, but for the sin of lying. The very 
words of Peter affirm the right of Ana- 


nias to keep what was his own. 


What then do we have in this inter- 
esting account of the early Jerusalem 
church? The rich voluntarily shared their 
possessions with the poor through the 
channel of the church treasury to allevi- 
ate want. The action was motivated part- 
ly by asceticism and partly by generosity; 
as such it has been practiced again and 
again in later Christian communities. 
Usually it can succeed only, if it does 
succeed at all, in small communities of 
adherents of the same doctrines. When 
it is so practiced voluntarily by a group 
of believers, no one can register any ob- 
jection against it on principle. And that 
for the simple reason that it does not do 
violence to the right of private property 
and does not in such cases impose itself 
upon human society, as a socialistic or 
communistic order in any nation must 
and does,” 
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In this light also the numerous reli- 
gious communistic ventures throughout 
the ages must be viewed. Their preval- 
ence proves nothing for the issue before 
us. If these ventures demonstrate any- 
thing at all for our subject, it is their 
utter impracticability and the inevitabil- 
ity of their ultimate collapse.® 

In the face of this evidence, the right 
of private property—the chief pillar 
supporting the system of free enterprise 
—must be held to be indisputably bibli- 
cal and Christian, and the attack upon 
it as anti-Christian is wholly unwar- 
ranted. 


The Sacredness of Personality 

On the score of the sacredness of bu- 
man personality the system of free enter- 
prise, far from being anti-Christian, is 
more in harmony with the high ethical 
demands of Christianity than any collec- 
tivistic alternative. 

Every collectivist order is an attack 
upon the sacredness of personality, the 
tights of the individual. A collectivist 
order does not consider society as made 
up of persons, with individual rights, 
abilities, and possibilities. Socialism and, 
especially, communism use the individ- 
ual as a mere part of a larger whole, as 
a cog in a wheel. 

With a strange confusion, the above- 
mentioned SCM statement says of the 
system of free enterprise: “We feel this 
system has depersonalized men by its 
emphasis upon technology and produc- 
tion above the essential Christian regard 
for the worth of the individual.’’ If the 
statement means to ascribe this ‘‘deper- 
sonalizing” to the development of mod- 
ern technology, it is, of course, entirely 
right. The machine age tends to make 
machines of us all and to kill individual- 
ity, Originality, and distinctiveness. But 
it must be added at once that this evil 
mechanization of life and persons exists 
under socialism and communism as well, 
and just as much, as under the system of 
free enterprise. It is caused not by free 
enterprise, but by the machine. Modern 
man will have to right this evil under any 
economic order. Hence it cannot be an 
indictment of the capitalistic order of 
economic society. 


HE CHRISTIAN MEDICAL SOCIETY #5 sponsor- 
ing its second annual convention in Chicago on 
June 25 and 26. Sessions will be held in the 
lilinit Building, 715 S. Wood Street, and are 
open to Christian physicians and medical stu- 
dents who have registered. Well-known physi- 
cians and others who are qualified will present 
the Christian practice of medicine in many of 
its phases. Further information on the Con- 
vention or on the Christian Medical Society 
banquet being given on the 23rd (during the 
American Medical Association Convention) 
may be obtained from the Christian Medical 
Society, 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





It is possible that the SCM leaders 
meant that this “depersonalizing” is 
caused by a system of ruthless competi- 
tion, in which the machine becomes the 
instrument in the hands of the owners of 
capital to crush out the life of the weak 
or to make human beings mere exten- 
sions of the tools of production. If this is 
intended, there is some real point to the 
statement. There can be no question that 
under some forms of open and “‘free’’ 
competition in modern industrial society, 
with the mass production made possible 
by the machine, workers have at times 
been treated as tools rather than as per- 
sons. 

But, if this is the intent of the state- 
ment, ft must at once be pointed out that 
these evils have to a large extent been 
neutralized by the social legislation 
passed in the more enlightened coun- 
tries in which the system of free enter- 
prise obtains. If one thinks of the rights 
which labor has obtained in recent years 
in the United States, he must in all hon- 
esty greatly qualify any such accusation 
as is implied in this statement. Moreover, 
though these evils are attendant upon 
the free enterprise system, they are not 
inherent in it; the very fact that in our 
country—not to speak of others—they 
have been largely neutralized, is proof of 
this fact. 

It is, of course, fully recognized here 
that for the introduction of such reforms 
the capitalists in most cases do not de- 
serve much credit, and that the laboring 
classes had to struggle for their rights. 
But this in no wise invalidates the state- 
ment that these evils can be eliminated, 
and have been to some degree elimi- 
nated, without destroying the system of 
free enterprise, 





And now, having recognized these 
facts, it must be pointed out that there 
is an unmistakable depersonalization of 
man in every collectivist system. It is not 
merely an evil attendant on such a system 
—it is inherent in the system itself. That 
is why in an enlightened capitalist order, 
the system of free enterprise as such, is 
more in harmony with the ethical prin- 
ciples of Christianity than any collecti- 
vist system can be. In a collectivist sys- 
tem, the system is the thing—not the 
men who constitute the system. The 
deeper reason for this is that every col- 
lectivist system of the modern day is 
essentially materialistic and all material- 
ism suppresses personality, individuality, 
the image of God in man. This deeper 
underground of the modern trend to- 
ward the depersonalizing of man is the 
theme of Leslie Paul's penetrating book, 
The Annihilation of Man,® though his 
interest and approach are philosophical 
and religious rather than economic. 

Also, Walter Lippmann has spoken 
with real insight of the degradation of 
man brought by the spread of modern 
materialism and atheism with their ap- 
parently inseparable concomitants of 
collectivist economies. Historically the 
battle line is drawn unmistakably be- 
tween materialism, absolute idealism, 
and atheism, coupled with personality- 
destroying collectivisms on the one hand 
—and Christianity with its champion- 
ship of free enterprise, grounded in the 
tights and duties of the individual man 
made in God’s image, on the other. Says 
Lippmann: “Collectivist regimes are al- 
ways profoundly irreligious. For reli- 
gious experience entails the recognition 
of an inviolable essence in men; it culti- 
vates a self-respect and a self-reliance, 
which tend at some point to resist the 
total subjection of the individual to any 
earthly power.” He characterizes the 
leveling trend of all collectivism in these 
words: “Collectivists are profoundly 
monistic in their conception of life, be- 
cause they regard variety and competi- 
tion as evil. They look upon the state not 
as the dispenser of justice among the var- 
ious interests of men—for the idea of 
justice involves the recognition of va- 


riety—but as the creator of a unity in 
which variety of interest will have dis- 
appeared.”"?° And Canon Barry, with his 
British background, characterizes the 
same evil in speaking of the ideal of Bol- 
shevism as ‘the organization of man-in- 
the-mass, the New Man, regimented and 
mechanized, which is to supplant the 
Christian tradition of men and women as 
individuals, with souls to save and a des- 
tiny to realize.”"™ 

The place assigned by each to indi- 
vidual initiative, thrift, industry, and the 
principle of rewarding each individual 
in accordance with his effort is evident 
indication that free enterprise recognizes 
personality and collectivism suppresses 
it. 


The Summer Institutes of Christian Writing 
will be conducted again this year by Sunday 
Magazine at eight leading Bible conferences 
from coast to coast. The Institutes will provide 
a week of intensive training in this field under 
the direction of either an editor or writer of 
the magazine. This announcement will be of 
interest to prospective writers who do not have 
the time or means for extended training. For 
further information, write to the Christian 
Writers Institute, 434 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


The system of free enterprise cham- 
pions and cultivates self-reliance and in- 
itiative, personal industry and thrift, 
individual responsibility and account- 
ability. This is partly grounded in the 
recognition of the individual as a human 
being, and it comes to expression by the 
application of the sound principle that 
each individual is rewarded in accord- 
ance with his effort and industry. But 
socialism by its collective ownership of 
the means of production, and commu- 
nism, which extends the collectivism also 
to distribution and consumption, under- 
mine all these qualities, Those utopian 
idealists who in the name of Christianity 
claim that man in the economic struggle 
ought to be unselfish enough to live not 
for his own advantage or that of his fam- 
ily, but for that of the whole community, 
know human nature neither as created 


by God nor as it has been influenced by 
sin. The system of free enterprise, on the 
other hand, is both sound idealism and 
sound realism. 

The principle of reward according to 
effort is a sound principle both econom. 
ically and on the basis of Christian ethics, 
In the Seligman-Nearing Debate on 
Capitalism versus Socialism held in 
New York City in 1921, Dr, Seligman 
stated (and what he said about Russia 
in his day would apply equally to the 
subject before us today) : “As regards the 
remuneration for labor, Socialism [read: 
Communism} preaches equal pay. A 
bonus, Lenin told us, was something 
only for bourgeois society. Equal pay 
means payment according to need. But 
unfortunately it is not payment accord- 
ing to need but rather according to effi- 
cient work that is really productive, 
Even in Russia today, they have been 
compelled to give up their original plans 
of payment according to need and they 
now have developed the bonus system 
to a point even unheard of in the United 
States.’’12 

That reward according to effort is a 
sound principle in the light of Christian 
ethics is clear. Every Bible student is 
familiar with the numerous passages 
which enjoin industry, thrift, faithful 
application to one’s task, and which 
stress the principle of reward for one’s 
labor proportionate to the effort put 
forth. Though as over against God no 
sinful human being (and who is not a 
sinner?) has any real claim to make, 
nevertheless God has laid down the law 
of remuneration for industry, of reward 
for faithful application to one’s task. 

Perhaps the finest and most impres- 
sive teaching on this subject anywhere in 
Scripture is found in our Lord’s parable 
of the pounds (Luke 19:12-26). The 
entire parable deserves careful study in 
this connection. We commend it to the 
thoughtful student. Each servant is fe- 
warded according to his application, the 
“production” achieved, the degree of 
successful utilization of the “capital” en- 
trusted to him. He who produced noth- 
ing is punished after the pound of his 

(Continued on page 30, column 2) 
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CHRISTIANS with COMPLEXES can’t witness 


—_—- is all too frequent 
among Christians. Why are people 
whose business in life is to glorify Christ 
and win others to Him often utterly self- 
centered, constantly pondering their own 
problems and peculiarities ? 

If you would win your friend to the 
Saviour, don’t talk to him about the quar- 
tel you’re having with your girl, and the 
nasty things the church choir members 
said about you. Talk to the Lord about 
those things. Don’t waste time talking 
about you, when you could be talking 
about the Lord. 

Of course, don’t make a deep, dark 
secret of your past. If questions are asked 
—and most people are mildly interested 
in others—answer them. But remember, 
it is easy to bore your friend and thus lose 
your influence with him, if you talk about 
yourself . . . because he wants to talk 
about himself. And time spent listening 
to his troubles or triumphs is not wasted. 
Almost anything you learn about your 
prospective Christian, if 4e tells it to you, 
may help you to approach him with the 
gospel. It'll be easier to tell him of One 
who carries burdens if you know what 
burdens he has that need carrying. 

Closely related to introversion is the 
inferiority complex. Of course, some 
Christians are socially unacceptable be- 
cause they have superiority complexes. 
They are positive that they have every 
atom of the truth and anyone who differs 
is, to be frank, quite wrong. 


The problem is a tricky one. No one 
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by Jane MacMurray 


likes a bulldog who allows nobody else 
an Opinion (and most people are not led 
to the Lord by people they dislike). Yet 
where eternal verities are the topic, the 
Christian cannot afford to agree that 
some other than the Way of Life is pos- 
sible. Social acceptability doesn’t seem 
important, but it is if you are going to 
make His life as lived by you so attrac- 
tive that your friend will want it. 

Often a good way to begin is to say 
(and don’t be too casual about it), “As 
I see it, the Bible says there’s only one 
way to be saved from eternal unhappi- 
ness. Now if you were really convinced 
of that, and if you liked me, would you 
say, ‘O.K., perhaps your philosophy will 
get you inside the pearly gates as well as 
mine’ ?” If your friend is as broadminded 
as he pretends to be, he will have to 
agree that one who believes as you do 
must speak forth the gospel. Then, when 
he’s not opposing you, tell him the Way. 

But more common in groups in which 
unsaved people predominate is the 
abashed Christian who would much 
rather avoid any topic that borders on 
religion than admit the beliefs that he 
secretly holds most dear. 

And his problem is a real one, be- 
cause failure to witness is in direct dis- 
obedience to the injunction to “confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus.” Some- 
thing more important than popularity— 
even more important than the utmost 
effectiveness of testimony—is at stake. 


Of great assistance to the shy Chris- 


tian—shy at least on important topics, 
though perhaps bold and voluble enough 
on communism or the chem quiz—is 
Christian fellowship. Knowing that fifty, 
or even five, others on campus are stand- 
ing alone too, helps. So seek them out. 
Be active in united Christian effort. But 
don’t hide behind others. Don’t spend 
all your time with Christians or you 
won't win anybody. 

When it comes down to it, you will 
have to break right through and talk 
about the Lord. Don’t wait for an ap- 
propriate moment; it never comes. 

Remember, you have every right to 
your opinion; this is a free country; and 
anyway you can beat your friend at ping- 
pong—or is it trigonometry?—so why 
should you take a back seat? 

Remember, too, that religious topics 
are not the source of excitement—of 
fear, of hope—to your friend that they 
are to you. He’s quite as willing to talk 
casually of religion as of a football game. 
And perhaps as a starter you might talk 
casually, Most people pride themselves 
on a flair for philosophy. You might call 
your belief your philosophy of life for a 
while, if it sounds more acceptable. 


But before you will get anywhere, 
you've got to get around to telling your 
friend what Jesus means to you or, in 
hiding that essential, you will have a 
mousey, stay-at-home-nights inferiority 
complex; more important, you'll be an 
ineffective, spiritually unhealthy excuse 
for a Christian. END 
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0° both your houses! 


Dr. L. A. King presents here a third viewpoint in the cur- 


rent debate on the church’s relationship to world affairs.* 


by Lauren A. King 


ose SHAKESPEAREAN title is not inten- 
ded to indicate anything more violent 
than a disagreement with both Mr, Gun- 
nar Hoglund and Dr. Ferenc Kiss upon 
the question of the Christian’s relation- 
ship to the State and contemporary so- 
ciety. Especially is it not intended to in- 
dicate a fierce stand on my part, though 
of course I am firmly convinced of the 
correctness of my position. It should be 
added, also, that this statement repre- 
sents only my own opinion and not that 
of any other persons or institutions that 
may have the misfortune to be connected 
with me. Finally, it should be said that 
this purports to be only the briefest of 
rebuttals and only a partially supported 
statement of my own convictions. 

First a brief statement of what I un- 
derstand Mr. Hoglund and Dr. Kiss to 
believe. Mr. Hoglund argues for the 
Church’s taking an active part in social 
and political problems by working in the 
various reform organizations and in 
government. I gather this—though it is 
never explicitly said, I think, for his 
chief example of good action is that of 


the IVCF group at Michigan in sponsor- 
ing a ‘Food for Europe” drive—from 
his mentioning of the Church’s back- 
wardness in taking interest in woman 
suffrage, labor laws, Fair Employment 
Practice Commission, prohibition, the 
United Nations. Dr. Kiss, on the other 
hand, insists that the Church will only 
lose by such involvement in the machin- 
ery of government—he confines himself 
to the relationship between Church and 
State and says nothing of reform organi- 
zations—that there is an area of action 
set off for exclusive control by the State 
and excluded to the Church, and that the 
Church has also its own exclusive area, 
the “pure gospel,” into which the State 
must not intrude, He thus opposes, as 
being outside the proper sphere of the 
Church's attention or teaching, much of 
the program that Mr. Hoglund advo- 
cates. 

It might seem that these two positions 
occupy all the possible ground. But my 
position involves criticism of both, 
agreement with both in other points, and 
probably a third element not in either. 





Mr, Hoglund is wrong, I think, in 
proposing to have the Church ac 
through reform movements and govern- 
ment to put into effect its teachings; Dr. 
Kiss also thinks this line of action wrong, 
Thus he and I agree in divorcing the 
Church and State to a greater degree 
than do many others, and we both dis- 
agree with Mr. Hoglund. But Dr. Kiss 
is wrong, I feel, when he marks out an 
area of life—all that the State claims to 
control—in which the Church cannot 
judge and act. Mr. Hoglund also thinks 
this position is wrong. Thus he and I 
agree that every area of life, private and 
public, must be brought to the judgment 
of Christ, that no area is exempt, that 
the State’s acts cannot be uncritically and 
complacently accepted by the Church as 
none of its business. 

To my mind both Mr. Hoglund and 
Dr. Kiss will involve the Christian in 
the evil actions of State and society, Mr. 
Hoglund will stain the Church’s hands 
by trying to work through non-Christian 
channels or by being trapped into seek- 
ing righteous ends in unrighteous ways. 
Dr. Kiss, on the other hand, will—by 
excluding the Church from taking con- 
cern in great areas of civic and social 
life—condone and bless all the evil pro- 
grams of the State. By either course we 
have evil triumphant and the Church 
weak and sneered at. 

May I now give a fuller statement of 
my reasons for disagreeing with Mr. 
Hoglund? His plea that the world is our 
concern implies that the Church, espe- 
cially the fundamentalist Church, has not 
in the past taken any position upon social 
issues. But as a matter of fact, I believe 
the Church has taken a stand upon every 
issue that has ever risen. No, not in pre- 
cise statement. But by its silence, by the 
words and acts of its leaders, by the daily 
lives of its members it has taken a stand 
—has stood for or against prohibition, 
talked of peace and blessed both sides of 
every war ever fought, blessed and 
damned slavery, been Royalist or Puritan 
in seventeenth-century England, been 
capitalist in America or looked favorably 
on socialism in Sweden. Professed Chris- 


* See “Is This World Our Concern?” (February His) and “The World and the Church (April His). 
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tians have been Americans first, capital- 
ists first, white first, and then secondarily 
Christian. By their words and actions 
Christians have aligned the Church on 
every issue in every community. The 
Church has taken positions; it cannot 
avoid taking positions—because it is 
made up of people who live in society 
and deal with the State, and who must 
day by day take some course of action in 
that society and with that State. 
Perhaps what Mr. Hoglund means— 
for he chides the Church for its dullness 
about FEPC, the UN, labor laws—is that 
the Church has not taken the right posi- 
tion. He would be right if he said that 
the Church has taken positions derived 
from the beliefs of the social classes of 
its members rather than from the Scrip- 
tures; but he ought not to say that the 
Church has not taken a position on so- 
cial issues, for it has—always. 
Moreover, Mr. Hoglund’s contention 
that the Church should act through non- 
Christian organizations and the State 
seems to me completely wrong. Dr. Kiss 


| makes a cogent attack upon this idea: 


“History and the present European ex- 
periences prove that when the Church 
combines her activity with the national, 
social, political, or economic programs, 
she loses at the same time her spiritual 
power, for it was when these activities 
began to dominate that the Church be- 
came a part of the world.” I feel that the 
saddest moment in the Church’s history 
was when, in the fourth century, she was 
made a legal and then a state institution. 
From that time forward she steadily lost, 
as a whole, her expectation of the Second 
Coming and began to plan how best to 
get on in this world and live comfortably 
with the State and society as she found 
them, 

I believe her history shows her taking 
on the color of the world, chameleon- 
like, and being used, being a tool in the 
hands of shrewd governments to bless 
their wholly secular policies while on 
the whole her influence on them was 
slight and indirect. 

Machiavelli in his Discourses correct- 
ly points out that any wise government 
must support and use religion to secure 
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its own health, strength, and program; 
for no people will support a government 
unless they suppose it has the blessing 
of whatever God they worship. But hav- 
ing shown how the government must use 
religion, he goes on in his Prince to 
show that no government does or can 
in the last analysis act upon any but 
grounds of expediency in determining its 
acts. Right and morality have no bearing, 
dare not be followed. All this simply 
means that the Church does not direct 
State policy but is used for the State’s 
ends. 

I personally believe that a candid study 
of history will confirm this. We find the 
Church, for example, blessing the gen- 
eral program of every government in 
every crisis of national danger, especial- 
ly those involving war, whether it be the 
United States (seizing land from Mexico 
to open it to slavery), or the Nazis, or 
the atheistic government of Russia, or 
the Japanese ‘‘Son of Heaven.” Each has 
been blessed by its religious system, and 
has used it. 

Further, neither the Church nor the 
individual Christian is likely to have 
much part in State activity without be- 
coming involved in acts of expediency 
and compromise. Wayne Wheeler as 
head of the old Anti-Saloon League used 
exactly the same method of electing or 
defeating candidates for political office 
as Hague of New Jersey. It simply in- 
volves the ability to deliver a determin- 
ing minority of votes to any given can- 
didate in an otherwise balanced situa- 
tion; that minority becomes the ruling 
gtoup and insures easy and cheap control 
of candidates, but destroys real majority 
tule. Moreover, the Church is in the 
gtavest danger of being used as a tool 
to bless all sorts of vested interests and 
evil programs. Autobiographies like 
those of Lincoln Steffens, William Allen 
White, George Creel, and the more re- 
cent revelations of some of the New 
Dealers of how government is carried 
on should indicate to almost anyone 
that even in internal politics a Christian 
cannot go far without stain of compro- 
mise and justifying his means by his 
end. I personally believe that involve- 


ment in the State is not the Christian 
way; it is riding the tiger across the 
river. 

But I find Dr. Kiss’s position, if any- 
thing, worse than Mr. Hoglund’s. His 
is the typical European attitude, not only 
of the state churches but also of the free 
churches in many countries, It is seen in 
such statements as this one about Nie- 
moeller: “Instead of preaching only the 
pure gospel, Niemoeller and his minis- 
ters used their sermons to criticize the 
Nazis.” And later, ‘In the bright light of 
New Testament teaching we could cri- 
ticize the policies of any or all of pre- 
sent-day governments, but the Bible cer- 
tainly does not teach that any religious 
organization has the right to dispute with 
the government just because it does not 
sanction its methods.” What! Are gov- 
ernments, the men who rule, not to be 
accountable to God? And shall the 
Church not say so? Are we to believe 
that the “pure gospel” has no quarrel 
with the Nazis? That one could preach 
the New Testament and not damn 
Nazism? That the “pure gospel” has no- 
thing to say about concentration camps, 
about mass executions, about the planned 
extermination of a whole people, about 
state-sponsored fornication? Can Chris- 
tians turn the gas valves for execution 
chambers in Buchenwald, beat the vic- 
tims of the secret police of Russia, press 
the triggers of the guns used in mass 
executions, beget illegitimate children at 
State command? 

How can Dr. Kiss contend that there 
are large areas of life—of life for indi- 
vidual Christians, not for an abstraction 
called the Church—over which only the 
State, and not the teachings of Christ 
proclaimed by the Church, is to have 
power? 

It is exactly this idea of areas of life 
over which the Church has no voice that 
has made her the tacit ally of the State 
in every evil program it ever concocted 
and earned her the taunts and hatred 


Dissenter 


Since earning his Ph.D. from Ohio State, 
Houghton College’s Hoosier-born Dean, L. A. 
King, has been teaching literature and rhetoric 
in Christian schools. Because students often 
disagree with his ideologies, he has by now re- 
signed himself happily enough to the role of 
spokesman for the minority opinion. 


of every group that seeks to alleviate or 
remove oppression and injustice. It has 
made the Church by its silence support 
judicial torture, slavery, burning of wit- 
ches, persecutions without number, child 
labor, horrible working conditions, foul 
prisons, and all the “necessary” acts of 
expediency in war—and all in the name 
of keeping to the “pure gospel.” 

Doubtless the priest and the Levite 
were intent on the “pure gospel’’ that 
day when on the Jericho road they hur- 
ried past the victim of robbers! 

If Dr. Kiss is right, then farewell to 
all morality and righteousness; for there 
is not a fragment of life that the modern 
State, particularly the totalitarian, does 
not claim, especially in time of war, and 
there is hardly an imaginable act—no 
matter how horrible—that some State is 
not going to command. Dr. Kiss is 
bankrupt before totalitarianism. I for 
one can find in the Scriptures only the 
assurance that we shall answer to God 
for every act; I can find no area where His 
eye does not reach. And I cannot believe 
that He will in any area of a Christian’s 
life sanction the morals of hell and the 
jungle, even though they be the com- 
mand of the State He has ordained. He 
will expect submission to the State, how- 
ever oppressive and hurtful the State may 
be to the Christian; but He will expect 
the Christian to refuse the State’s every 
command to do evil or injure others in 
whatever area of life that command may 
come, for the Christian must suffer but 
never do evil. 

Having criticized the positions of Mr. 
Hoglund and Dr. Kiss, I shall state 
briefly my own, My position would, first, 
insist upon a rigorous and absolute sep- 
aration of the Church from every in- 
volvement in non-Christian organiza- 
tions however admirable, and especially 
from every involvement with the State. 


I feel that the Church must be so separate 
from its contemporary culture and pol- 
itics that it can be completely critical and 
objective in bringing that culture and 
politics to judgment, to judgment based 
on the Scriptures alone. It must be more 
Christian than it is English, French, Chi- 
nese, Canadian, or American. It must be 
as able in America to condemn American 
sin as Japanese or Nazi or Soviet sin. 
Only a Church that is separated from its 
culture in heart and thought as well as 
in Organization can so act. 

Too, I contend that the Church must 
apply Christianity to every area of life. 
There must be no slightest part exempt, 
no forbidden ground. Christians must 
decide what is the Christian way of life 
everywhere and in everything. Dare a 
Christian sell inferior merchandise with- 
out pointing out its inferior quality? 
How luxuriously may he live? Dare he 
bomb defenseless women and children? 
Dare he deny a Negro complete political 
and social and economic equality with 
himself? And the Church must take a 
position upon all these questions because 
its members must. In their daily lives 
they must act and be judged by their acts. 
The Church must teach them how to act. 

Consequently, the separated Church 
must exert its impact upon every area of 
society by nothing more nor less than 
the really Christian living of its mem- 
bers, If Christians once actually took the 
Bible seriously and patterned their whole 
lives by it, the results would be revolu- 
tion. Mr. Hoglund mentioned the inci- 
dent in Acts when two Christians came 
to a city to preach and were called those 
who “turned the world upside down.” 
Who says that today, even of a whole 
convention of Christians? Let the 
Church become really separate and really 
Christian, and the old cry would resound 
again. Also the old fear of the Chris- 





Tract Contest Winners Announced 


A considerable number of acceptable tracts 
were submitted during the recent tract contest 
sponsored jointly by His and the Good News 
Publishers of Chicago. The three judges have 
given all entries careful consideration since 
the close of the contest, and are happy to pre- 
sent the winners. 

Dr. Donald K. Blackie, pastor of the First 
Federated Church of DesMoines, is winner of 
she first prize of $15 with his entry, “I Find 
Reality.” This tract will appear in the October 


The second prize goes to Constance Calen- 


berg of New York City for her entry ‘To the 
Thinker.” The two third prizes are awarded 
to Agnes Lackey Bouldin of West Virginia 
for “Doubt—and Out’ and to Betty Dixon 
Leake for “This Thing Called Salvation.” 
Honorable mention goes to entries submitted 
by Marion L. Mellinger, Hugh G. Brown, Jr., 
Gertrude Haan, lan D. McLaren, and Mar- 
garet Sutter. 


Three of the prize-winning tracts will be 
published by Good News in the near future, 
and several of the other entries will be con- 
sidered for publication. 


tians, and the old persecution. Today we 
do not turn the world upside down; we 
organize and co-operate and reform, or 
we preach the “pure gospel.” It is much 
more pleasant thus. But we cannot help 
turning wistful eyes back to the power. 
ful, conquering, separated, persecuted 
Church of the first three centuries, 

Let me cite a chapter of Richard T, 
Baker’s Darkness of the Sun, a history 
of the Church in wartime Japan. Here 
Baker tells of the group who had been 
led to Christ by the Oriental Missionary 
Society in Japan. It was, he reports, the 
largest single body of Christian ‘resis. 
tance to the government's anti-Christian 
program during the war. Its position was 
“peculiarly nonpolitical in its origin, 
though eminently political in its im- 
pact.” Intensely evangelistic, in doctrine 
fundamentalist and premillenarian, it 
ran afoul of the government on exactly 
that last point. The government found 
“dangerous” the idea that Christ is one 
day to return to judge all men—even the 
Japanese emperor—and set up a king. 
dom superseding all others, even the Jap- 
anese. Many other Christian groups in 
Japan had safely wormed around any 
“dangerous thoughts” and made their 
peace with the government, leaving it to 
its courses. But not these people. They 
were arrested, questioned, tortured—but 
until they suffered death, they continued 
to declare their belief in the blessed 
hope, well realizing that Christ and 
Japanese nationalism were deadly ene- 
mies and could not take separate areas 
of loyalty. It was one or the other. 

Baker closes his chapter with some in- 
teresting comments: ‘“The most harden- 
ed resistance to the political ideology of 
wartime Japan came from men whose 
position was primarily religious. The 
Christians who emphasized social action 
and political awareness were not the men 
who stood most firmly in the struggle be- 
tween justice and injustice on the Jap- 
anese political scene, They were able to 
find moral reasons for supporting the po- 
litical aims of the state. The Christians 
whose emphasis had never been upon 
political or social affairs, however, the 
ones whose primary concern was God 

(Continued on page 41, column 2) 
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* OR TWELVE HUNDRED students are 
expected at the Convention for Mission- 
aty Conquest, the Foreign Missions Fel- 
lowship’s second Christmas Missionary 
conference, to be held this year at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Christmas 1946 proved historic in the 
Christian student world when about six 
hundred students from the United States, 
Canada, and a number of foreign coun- 
tries met in Toronto for Inter-Varsity’s 
Convention for Missionary Advance. In 
the year and a half since that convention, 
missionary interest and zeal have gained 
momentum in both FMF and IVCF 
groups. Students—brought face to face 
with their responsibility to those without 
Christ—returned to their campuses not 
only with a new zeal to win their fellow 
classmates to a personal faith in the Lord 
Jesus, but with a vision beyond the limits 
of their campuses, taking in the needs 
of the world. 


Immediately after the close of the ’46 
convention, plans were initiated for a 
similar gathering just after Christmas 
1948. It seemed evident that these plans 
must include far more than six hundred 
delegates. It seemed advisable to hold 
the next convention somewhere in mid- 
western United States. Because we feel 
that the success of such an undertaking 
depends upon the Lord’s blessing, we are 
asking students—as they disperse for the 
summer—to take this as a burden for 
prayer, that wisdom may be given to 
those planning the convention, that 
speakers and leaders of God's choice may 
be available, and that the program may 
be geared to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents who attend. 

Dates for the 1948 convention are 
December 27-31, and Missionary Secre- 
tary Norton Sterrett will be its director. 

Speakers will include Dr. Charles 
Woodbridge, Dr. V. Raymond Edman, 
Dr, G. Allen Fleece, Dr. Frank Torrey, 
and Bishop Frank Houghton, Field Di- 
tector of the China Inland Mission. 
Bishop Houghton has recently come 
from China but expects to remain in the 
States long enough to bring convention 
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Necond 
Christmas 
Missionary 


Convention 


delegates news of the great student 
awakening in China. 

One of the most helpful features of 
the '46 convention was the opportunity 
provided for students to meet and talk 
with representatives from mission boards 
and missionaries from various countries. 


Provision is being made to include this 


feature even more effectively in the ’48 


convention program. 


Also included will be discussion 
groups on various types of missionary 
activity and a presentation of the mission 
fields of the world. Every effort will be 
made to make the program practical and 
personal, so that each delegate will face 
clearly and inteiligently his or her re- 
sponsibility to the missionary call. 


While in 1946 we talked in terms of 
missionary advance, we hope the 1948 
convention will spark the missionary in- 
terest, vision, and activity that will result 
in definite missionary conquest . . . con- 
quest in terms of a greater missionary 
interest through a more effective pro- 
gram on college and university campuses 

. . conquest in the lives of individual 
students giving themselves to be used 
where and how the Lord may lead... 
conquest in the carrying of the gospel to 
all the world in this generation. 


by Mary Anne Klein 


At the Toronto convention, many stu- 
dents made a decision as to their life 
work in the prayer groups which cli- 
maxed each day’s activities. Of the 250 
who indicated their purpose to serve God 
on the foreign mission field, a number 
expressed the decisions they made as a 
result of the convention: “I am going 
to the mission field, but not because of 
the statistics; I am going because of 
love,’ said one. Another testified, ““The 
Holy Spirit has changed my life from 
a passive willingness to go, to an ac- 
tive purpose to go.” 

Today there are enough Christian men 
and women in the colleges, universities, 
Bible schools, and seminaries of North 
America to evangelize the world. In 
many countries of the world the door for 
missionary opportunity is slowly closing. 
Unless missionaries enter now, the door 
may be forever closed. In 1946 the Lord 
began a missionary awakening among 
students that has already made an im- 
pact on the Christian world. It is our 
prayer that 1948 may see a yet greater 
moving of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of students as they again consider their 
responsibility to obey Christ’s command, 
“Go ye into all the world. . . .” END 








as HAS ALWAYS been a 
problem as well as a blessing. Many, 
many times one asks himself: Can I be 
of service? 

The problem of youth is perhaps more 
acute today than ever before. And yet, 
never before has youth had so many ad- 
vantages. The organized church is styl- 
ing its program for us. Interdenomina- 
tional youth movements have arisen re- 
markably, and their influence is world- 
wide. The result is that we have abun- 
dant opportunities to serve our Lord. Re- 
sponsibilities are now open to us, which 
thirty yeats ago would have been borne 
on much older shoulders. Of course, 
there will always be those who resent the 
presumed intrusion of today’s young 
people. And we should not underesti- 
mate the usefulness of older men in the 
proper functioning of the church. They 





NO Mall 


despise 
thy youth 


by Peter Fleming 


are absolutely essential and youth can 
never take their place. 

On the other hand, God's Word says 
to us, ‘‘Let no man despise thy youth.” 
We are to give no man the occasion to 
discount our few years. In Jeremiah 1:6- 
7 God tells His servant that He has or- 
dained him a prophet. Jeremiah’s ans- 
wer is typical, “Ah, Lord God! behold, 
I cannot speak: for I am a child.” And 
then God’s commandment comes back, 
“Say not, I am a child: for thou shalt go 
to all that I shall send thee.”” We grieve 
the Lord, as did Jeremiah, every time we 
say in effect, “I am but a child,” and 
thus hope to excuse ourselves from ser- 
vice. No, neither in our minds, nor in the 
minds of others can our youth be de- 
spised. 

Examining the verse further, we see 
also that we are to be examples to all be- 


lievers. An example to all believers, in- 
cluding the godly saints? How can a 
young person be this? And yet God ex- 
pects this from us, giving the special in- 
junction in Titus 2:6-7, “Young men 
likewise exhort to be soberminded. In 
all things shewing thyself a pattern of 
good works.”’ As Lorne Sanny says, “A 
pattern is something worth copying.” It 
gives us the picture of a woman laying 
out a pattern, and from it cutting out an 
identical piece of cloth. What an awe- 
some thing it is to realize that our Sav- 
iour expects us to be such patterns. 
Would you want your life laid down as 
a pattern to form the shape of other 
Christian lives? God gives us no choice. 
We are that pattern. Surely we must be 
sober-minded as we face this responsi- 
bility. 

But the Lord Jesus does not leave us 
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helpless in front of an insurmountable 
barrier. He lists six things upon which 
we must focus our attention. We must 
be examples in word, in conversation, in 


charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 


The Spirit of the Lord has placed 
what is perhaps the hardest, first, An 
example in word, We rebel against this. 
Impetuously we say things we are sorry 
for afterward. James 3:8 tells us, ‘The 
tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison.” It is impos- 
sible for mankind to control the tongue. 
No man can do it. But God can, and He 
expects us to let Him. 


God hates the gossiper, for “a tale- 
bearer revealeth secrets: but he that is of 
a faithful spirit concealeth the matter” 
(Proverbs 11:13). The more derogatory 
information that we keep to ourselves, 
the closer we ate living to God's plan 
for us. It is unhealthy for our minds to 
dwell on the mistakes of others. We are 
told in Philippians 4:8 that we can think 
only of those things which are pure and 
true and of good report. A bad report 
is not fit for our thought, much less for 
passing on to others. 


However, we must not think of the 
negative aspect only, for we have daily 
the privilege of manifesting the joy of 
Jesus. ‘‘Heaviness in the heart of man 
maketh it stoop, but a good word maketh 
it glad” (Proverbs 12:25). A smile and 
a good word will unload the heavy heart, 
and we are to be examples in word, hav- 
ing this wonderful promise “‘that if any 
man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man” (James 3:2). 


Not only is it necessary to bridle the 
tongue, but we must hold in the whole 
body as well. We must be examples in 
conversation, which here means our 
whole manner of life. It has often been 
said, “Your life speaks so loud, I cannot 
hear what you say.” Our words are 
meaningless if our lives are not exemp- 
lary. Our manner of life as Christians 
is in heaven, and we are to be occupied 
with heavenly things. Now if we dwell 
in heavenly places, we must seek the ob- 
ject of heaven: the risen Christ. Even so, 
as we contemplate Him and are changed 
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into His image, we reflect His glory to 
others. Proverbs 27:19 tells us “As in 
water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” If we look into the 
water and smile, the face in the water 
smiles back at us. Similarly the heart of 
man responds to our hearts; if we are re- 
joicing, then the heart of the person we 
meet will respond to the joy of our 
hearts, What a responsibility for us to 
have a manner of life that thus radiates 
Christ. 


Then there is the example of love. It 
has often been said that the Christian life 
is simply a love affair with Jesus Christ. 
Our time of life is the time of love. And 
if we love, we love passionately. Corres- 
pondingly then, God calls upon us to be 
examples in charity or love. There is a 
special reason why we young people 
must be in love with Christ and with 
each other. We make many mistakes and 
are prone to make impulsive decisions; 
therefore God’s words ‘And above all 
these things have fervent charity [love] 
among yourselves: for charity [love} 
shall cover the multitude of sins,” (I 
Peter 4:8), are particularly applicable to 
us. Though our faults be many, they 
shall be hidden—at least in part—by 
real unfeigned love. If we do not love 
every Christian we know, then we are 
living outside the known will of God. 
This does not mean that we approve of 
all the things they do, but it does mean 
that we, in properly loving Christ, must 
love those who are His. While we. are 
assured of His love to us, we must mani- 
fest our love to Him, remembering His 
words, “I love them that love me” (Pro- 
verbs 8:17). 


Following closely upon the life lived 
in love is that lived in faith. The inter- 
vening “in spirit’ has been omitted in 
the newer translations and the form does 
not appear in all early versions. Believ- 
ing prayer constitutes a real outlet for our 
faith. I wonder sometimes if we students 
do not hinder the Lord’s work on our 
campuses by unbelief. I heard recently 
that, in nine weeks last summer, thirty 
students won to Christ 828 souls in the 
rural areas of Washington and Oregon. 
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The figure staggered me. We have over 
thirty Christian students on our campus. 
Do I believe that God could save 828 on 
this campus in the nine months we work 
together? Do you believe He could on 
yours? 

Now we cannot be certain that such 
is His will at this time but if it is His 
will, can we believe Him for it? Might 
not we hinder Him by unbelief? These 
are solemn thoughts, and the responsibil- 
ity to live as examples in faith is grave 
indeed. 

Finally we are to be patterns of pur- 
ity. In a day when pure thinking has 
become almost nonexistent, the contrast 
is most striking. Immorality was never 
more manifest than today for as “hell 
and destruction are never full; so the eyes 
of a man are never satisfied.” But the 


“main path to triumph in this is through 


the hope of His coming. John’s first 
epistle tells us that ‘every man that hath 
this hope in him [the hope of bodily 
transformation at His coming} purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure” (I John 
3:3). It is therefore through hope that 
purity comes. Thus in the last three vir- 
tues upon which we have commented— 
love, faith, and hope—we have the great 
triangle which personifies the godly man, 

Yes, we Christian young people are 
favored. We have our churches to help 
us; we have interdenominational move- 
ments to inspire us; we have Inter-Var- 
sity to guide us. But with such opportun- 
ity comes responsibility. Our lives must 
be exemplary in word and life, “For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required” (Luke 12:48). END 







Potpourri 
The phrase should have read homo unius libri 
on page 32 of the March His instead of as it 
appeared, according to the author. 




























E. Margaret Clarkson calls attention to the 
fact that the date of Cartier’s claim should 
have read 1534 instead of 1635, om page 21 
of the May His. 


“Soul Food” by George Mueller which ap- 
peared in the April His is now available in 
tract form under the title “Soul Nourishmen: 
First” from the Providence Bible Institute, 100 
State Street, Providence, Rhode Island. Cos: 
is Se per copy. 















a EDUCATION is to be a preparation for 
life, it must provide an understanding 
of the basic problems of life. Unfortu- 
nately, the influence of science has caused 
formal education to become largely a 
matter of producing specialists in the arts 
and sciences. As specialists they remain 
within one particular compartment of 
human knowledge and endeavor, in one 
of those never-meeting parallel lines 
which inevitably result when all knowl- 
edge is conceived in terms of the scien- 
tific method. Since human existence 
necessarily involves the “whole man,” 
such individuals are not as well equipped 
as they should be either to face their own 
problems as individuals or to think intel- 
ligently about world affairs. 

But we do not wish simply to “plug” 
for General Education. 

Assuming that we see the necessity of 
relating our particular field of study to 
human knowledge as a whole, we now 
face philosophical questions, questions 
of what we can know and of its signifi- 
cance for our actions. We must face all 
the problems involved in the philosoph- 
ical relativism so prevalent in modern 
thought. Aware of the limitations of the 
human intellect for achieving true 
knowledge of reality, we find that we 
have no certain metaphysical basis for 
our ethics. While this lack may not hin- 
der technological progress, it is of cru- 
cial significance in determining how we 
shall use the fruits of that progress. 

The fact that man alone is conscious 
of freedom to choose among various 
courses in a given situation gives him 
alone the problem of ethics. The implica- 
tion of modern psychology that he does 
not really have this freedom but is gov- 
erned by his subconscious desires, etc. 
may be true in certain areas of human be- 
havior; but the fact remains that man is 
only too aware that a choice must be 
made, and that this decision must be 
based ultimately upon his limited expe- 
rience, It would certainly eliminate many 
a headache if the attempts of some theo- 
rists to reduce all thought to mere ra- 
tionalization of the unconscious could 
actually be true. 
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time 
0 
think 


by Nancy Sadler 


Reprinted from Sigvature, student magazine 
of Radcliffe College. Used by permission. 


So far, at any rate, the old term “ra- 
tional animal” still seems the most ade- 
quate definition of man, whose actions 
can truthfully be considered neither en- 
tirely rational nor entirely animalistic. 

Thus, in his distinctly human role, 
man is a creature characterized by will, 
the combination of power and intelli- 
gence, consciously choosing one alterna- 
tive rather than another, What he 
chooses must depend ultimately upon 
what he knows. If there is no unity of 
knowledge for him he cannot, if intellec- 
tually honest, maintain a consistent 
ethic. If man-philosopher this fact would 
not necessarily have tragic possibilities. 
The philosopher may think to avoid 
error by considering himself an agnostic, 
but, unfortunately, “philosophic man” 
is a pure abstraction. In order to live, 
actual man must act as well as speculate, 
and action necessarily denies agnosti- 
cism, The conscious choice involved in 
human action presupposes some philoso- 
phy; and in the absence of any scientific 
unity of knowledge, which will give this 


action its ultimate significance, the man 
guided by modern philosophy must act 
in blind faith. If he is aware of this fact, 
he feels the sense of insecurity so char- 
acteristic of the modern man. If he is 
not, he will support some ideology as 
true. 

Thus, inasmuch as human life de- 
mands voluntary action, we find that its 
basic problems become religious, for it 
is religion, in dealing with the questions 
of ultimate reality, in providing concepts 
of the nature of God, the universe, and 
man, that would provide the elements 
necessary for that unity of knowledge 
which must underlie a stable ethic. 

A college education, if it makes the 
student think seriously and honestly, will 
make him of all men realize the signifi- 
cance of religion and the role which it 
necessarily plays in his thought. The edu- 
cated man, with greater awareness of 
world affairs, will also be most aware of a 
present crisis unique in human history. 
With man in possession of appalling 
powers of destruction, the price of error 
in world affairs is unparalleled, and the 
responsibility of the intellectual leaders 
of society is also unparalleled. 

With the increasingly direct influence 
of world affairs upon the individual's 
life, as well as the disintegration of the 
old social institutions and values charac- 
teristic of our time, the vital need for 
clear and honest thought exists not only 
if we are to keep world affairs on an 
even keel, but also if we are going to 
have stability in our lives as individuals. 

With this need in mind we must con- 
sider carefully the various contemporary 
religions, including the political, social, 
and economic philosophies which have 
ultimately religious foundations. We 
must consider their creeds, the evidence 
for their validity, and their practical re- 
sults. And we must think honestly, with- 
out intellectual bias. Knowing that as 
human beings what we actually believe 
will be reflected in our actions, we can- 
not afford to be misled by other men’s 
prejudices. Now, of all times, we must 
search for what is ¢rue, on the basis of 
all the evidence available. 
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This kind of belief precludes both ra- 
tionalizations of personal desires and 
ambitions and mere acceptance of some- 
one else’s belief without subjective con- 
firmation. It means sincerity of purpose, 
willingness to forego that which may 
simply support our own desire, for the 
sake of objective truth; and it means 
an honest attempt to know the actual 
facts, not reliance upon mere hearsay. In 
this spirit, and in awareness of the sig- 
nificance of our choice both for our atti- 
tude toward world affairs and our pri- 
vate, we must seek what we shall believe. 

For this seeking individual the Chris- 
tian religion, whose founder spoke as 
neither founder nor philosopher, but 
flatly declared, “I am the Truth” pre- 
sents a unique claim; and this fact must 
be reckoned with. By Christianity we do 
not mean the rationalization of some as- 
pect of the original doctrine by some- 
one who, for any of numerous possible 
reasons, never believed the original in 
its entirety. Nor do we mean the reduc- 
tion of Christianity to a function of the 
human personality, as merely the satis- 
faction of a psychological need, which 
reduction automatically removes the very 
aspects which we think give a religion its 
fundamental significance. While it is 
true that belief in Christianity produces 
definite psychological and sociological 
effects, the belief itself, the cause of these 
effects, rests upon the more basic func- 
tion of providing certain concepts of 
reality and existence, answers to the ul- 
timate questions of the human intellect. 
When one strips this function from 
Christianity he removes its essential 
power. In so doing he inevitably loses 
the effect as well, in fact if not on paper. 
Finally, by Christianity we do not mean 
the teachings of any one earthly institu- 
tion as such, which would make spiritual 
truths subject to the distortion arising 
from the inevitable weaknesses of hu- 
man endeavor. 

We mean simply the gospel of Christ 
as contained in the New Testament, the 
basic tenets held by orthodox Protestants 
and Catholics alike, These doctrines are, 
most simply, the concepts of the omnipo- 
tence and justice of God, the finitude 
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and sinfulness of the natural man, the 
love of God in making human salvation 
possible by manifesting Himself upon 
earth as the Redeemer, that whoever be- 
lieves in Him shall be saved, i.e. given 
a quality of life which is eternal, life in 
awareness of the living God, knowledge 
and love of whom is able to change 
the natural desires and aims of man, 
transforming him into “a new creature.” 
This doctrine also implies the signifi- 
cance of historical events as part of a 
continuum for which God is responsible 
and in which man has a definite role and 
responsibility. Man cannot know the ul- 
timate ways of God, but he can know all 
that is necessary for his own salvation. 
He cannot know the truth about his rela- 
tion to God except through revelation, 
the Word of God, which spoke through 
the prophets and was made flesh, at a 
definite time and place, in the person of 
Christ. Because of his limitations as a 
finite creature man cannot effect his own 
salvation, even in the psychological 
sense, which must ultimately include 
freedom from his very self as a natural 
man, with the fears and passions which 
inevitably accompany the awareness of 
his finitude. However, though this sav- 
ing knowledge must first come from re- 
vealed truth, the man who accepts it finds 
it verified in his own subjective expe- 
rience and in the facts of the world about 
him. 


The tragic results of attempting to ig- 
nore completely the ultimate questions, 
because man of himself has not yet 
found the answers, are only too evident 
in the nature of the present crisis of 
civilization, Equally tragic is the social 
disintegration resulting from the absence 
of a solid basis for morality. This latter 
effect may especially be chalked up to 
the men who sought to remove the es- 
sence, the power, of Christianity, because 
this element was not discoverable by 
human reason, and still to keep its effects, 
Their failure speaks for itself. 


Bearing the pragmatic considerations 
in mind especially in the present situa- 
tion, and realizing that the gospel of 
Christ has for 2000 years fulfilled its 


claims for those individuals who believed 
it (it never purported to save groups), 
and that blind faiths have built and are 
increasing the misery of mankind today, 
the thinking student will consider very 
carefully how Christianity jibes with the 
testimony of his reason and sense expe- 
rience. Our purpose is not apologetics; 
that is for the thinker to investigate. We 
want only to quicken the awareness of 
the college student to the significance of 
his religious thought for his life as an 
individual and as a citizen in the modern 
world, 

While the peculiar claims of Chris- 
tianity have—since its beginning—en- 
tailed an intellectual obligation, this 
obligation is most sharply emphasized 
today in view of the unique position of 
modern man, unique in his powers of 
destruction and unique in his intellectual 
freedom, 

In emphasizing the vital need for hon- 
est, serious, and earnest thinking by our 
generation of students, we have shown 
why we think such thought must ulti- 
mately be religious, In this connection 
we have mentioned the necessity for an 
honest reckoning with Christianity, 
whose claims and evidence for truth we 
think of unique significance. While we 
have not intended a Christian apologetic, 
there is one factor which seems espe- 
cially relevant to this discussion, not only 
as an empirical evidence of truth but as 
something the honest thinker cannot ig- 
nore. In the words of Paul (I Corin- 
thians 1:20-24): 

“Where is the wise? where is the 
scribe? where is the disputer of this 
world? hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? 

‘For after that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe. 

“For the Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom: 

“But we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; 

“But unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God.” END 








Around the world 


in seven minutes 


EARLIER THIS YEAR, many Christian students in North America read “A Portrait of You,” 
which described the needy condition of students in other countries. ——_ and China, in 
France and Latin America, material resources are so meager that an effective witness could 
never be carried on in the universities and colleges without the strong, even sacrificial support 
of American and Canadian students. And Christian students—seeing the urgent need—have 





thus far done a remarkable job of shouldering the burden. 


The need for helping the Foreign Student Fund will continue all through the summer 
days ahead. In order that readers may understand what the need is, we are presenting here 
up-to-date information on the conditions in those countries. 


Japan 

The source of our information on 
Japan is Charles Hummel, now a grad- 
uate student at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who returned to the 
United States from Japan in January. 
He was one of the instruments used of 
God to get the work of IVCF under way 
in that country during his time there as 
a civilian working for the U.S. govern- 
ment. Then, when Irene Webster-Smith 
returned to Japan last year, he worked to- 
gether with her, The following para- 
graphs are his account of present condi- 
tions among Japanese students: 


Defeat was a tremendous shock to the 
Japanese. It brought complete disillu- 
sionment and a feeling of having been 
misled. Worship of the Emperor and 
National Shinto were officially abolished. 
With uncertainty in the present and 
little hope for the immediate future, 
most people were reduced to a day-to-day 
struggle for existence. In addition to the 
physical defeat, the people were left in 
what General MacArthur described as a 
spiritual vacuum, 

Japanese university students share the 
hardships of the rest—especially in 
Tokyo which has a larger student popu- 





lation than all the other cities combined 
and a scarcity of food, Many of the stu- 
dents may still be distinguished by their 
black military-style uniforms with high- 
necked coats and brass buttons, long the 
custom in Japanese universities. The 
shape of the cap—diamond, circular, or 
oval—marks the school, while a letter on 
the collar indicates the student's faculty 
—Medicine, Literature, or Engineering. 
Most of these uniforms are shiny and 
threadbare. 

If you were to stand near a campus 
gate as the students passed by, you would 
hear the clacking of getas, or wooden 
sandals. A new pair of leather shoes costs 
a month’s salary. Many have no socks, 
even in winter. The buildings are not 
heated and there is no glass to replace 
broken windows. Rooms are virtually 
unobtainable. Some students spend two 
hours traveling to and from their lodg- 
ings. Few have enough to eat. Yet the 
universities are crowded to capacity with 
students eager to learn, Sometimes they 
study in shifts, with day and night 
classes. 

A religious census taken of 5000 stu- 
dents in Tokyo University in 1939, 
showed that by far the great majority— 
90 per cent—were agnostics or atheists, 
while only a bare 6 per cent were Bud- 
dhists. The host of Buddhist gods evi- 
dently drove many thinking young 
people to decide against the possibility 
of any god. The situation has not 
changed substantially since then. Most 
students have, if not a materialistic phi- 
losophy, at least a naturalistic one from 
which the true God is excluded. But 
they are seeking a new foundation on 
which to build, and as a result, are open 
to the gospel of Christ now as never 
before. At first they have many intellec- 
tual difficulties with Christianity, yet 
there is a definite interest in what it has 
to offer. Those who persevere until they 
meet Jesus Christ Himself find that for 
which they are seeking. 

The Inter-Varsity work begun in 1947 
is making progress. This work had its 
roots in the activities of what is now 
known as the Far Eastern Gospel Cru- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Q xc: AGAIN we have the opportunity of 
seeing ourselves through the eyes of an- 
other member of the community. 

As we read, let us remember James’ 
injunction, “Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves. For if any be a hearer of the word, 
and not a doer, he is like unto a man 
beholding his natural face in a glass: for 
he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner 
of man he was,” 


‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.."’ I was quoting Jesus’ invitation 
one Friday evening at the weekly chil- 
dren’s meeting in my church in this On- 
tario town of 4,500 inhabitants. At this 
point ten-year-old Billy began frantically 
waving his hand with all the insistence 
of the red flag which suddenly appears 
down the track and screams at the engi- 
neer, “You must stop and pay attention 
to this!” 


“What is it, Billy?” I asked. 

“We used that verse in art class!’’ 

“Did you? That was nice,” I replied. 
“Who is your teacher, Billy?” 

“Miss A.” 


Knowing Miss A, as a well-respected 
teacher in the town and one who never 
missed an opportunity for the Lord, I 
could instantly go behind the boy, and 
behind the art class, to analyze her mo- 
tive. I am sure her reasoning had run 
like this: 

“Why have the class patiently sketch 
and color the maxim, ‘All that glitters 
is not gold’? Why not have the drawing 
pencils impress the gospel appeal upon 
memory's page?”’ Always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, her labor had not 
been in vain. 

Thus, though I may not see the teacher 
herself, in ways such as this I frequently 
see her footprints and know that she has 
passed that way before me. For the Chris- 
tian school teacher and the evangelical 
minister make a team which can pull 
much weight for Christ in the commu- 
nity, even when the collaboration is not 
deliberate. It is simply the members of 
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aS a minister sees us 


by W. Lyall Detior 


the body of Christ each fulfilling his 
function within his own sphere. 

The direct opportunities for a teacher's 
Christian influence in class are no doubt 
limited. It is never the part of wisdom 
to turn the class into a child evangelism 
meeting. But little opportunities do pre- 
sent themselves, too good to miss. If 
the agnostic teacher never misses his op- 
portunities, neither should the Christian 
teacher. 

Not only, however, do I see the foot- 
prints of the Christian teacher, but our 
paths cross from time to time as we go 
about the town. The seat of Christian 
influence is the congregation, but congre- 
gation and town are not entirely separ- 
ated, even where the “separated” life is 
lived. Indeed, there is ever an interplay 
of influence between the church and the 
world, as the history of Israel and its 
idolatrous neighbors clearly shows. If the 
church’s influence is not lifting the world 
at any moment, then the world’s influ- 
ence is pulling the church down. Chris- 
tians must be as the “‘salt of the earth.” 
So the Christian teacher’s path and mine 
converge and cross in the life of the 
town. It may be at a meeting of the Prot- 
estant Hospital Corporation, or at the 
Home and School Club, or possibly at 
the local educational Film Council, From 
one side of the meeting I look around 
and see on the other side my friend, the 


~ Christian teacher. Our parts in the meet- 


ing may seem negligible, but the very 
presence of ten righteous within Sodom 
would have saved it. 

More often, however, our paths of in- 
fluence cross in the life of the town 
when I am absent. In places where I 
cannot be (except through the long arm 
of the preacher's general influence) the 
teaches often can be or has to be. The 
teacher through education and position 
has the respect of the community and an 
attentive hearing when he speaks. It 
sometimes takes but a word at an execu- 
tive meeting to make the difference be- 
tween formulating a Christ-honoring 
policy or the opposite—between say, a 
hockey game played on Sunday or Satur- 
day. The teacher, moreover, can be an 
example of Christian living in a com- 
munity where the preacher cannot. The 
latter can easily be a bad example in his 
daily living, but many people are imperv- 
ious to his good example. For the preach- 
er is a ‘professional’ religionist and cer- 
tain things are just expected of him, but 
the teacher is not a professional Chris- 
tian. It is assumed that anyone who en- 
ters the ministry must be a little queer 
anyway, but a school teacher can conceiv- 
ably be perfectly normal, Where the 
gate of Christian example is closed to me, 
it often swings wide open to my fellow- 
warrior, the teacher. 

It is not, however, where I see his 
footprints nor where our paths cross in 


| 
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the community, but where the teacher 
and I meet face to face in the work of 
the local congregation that his help is 
most valued. A very pressing problem 
in congregations today is finding work- 
ers. Not someone to bake a cake for a 
sale, but laborers in the gospel. The 
paralysis of modernism in Sunday 
schools has produced an adult genera- 
tion ignorant of the Bible and unwilling 
to accept responsibility or to sacrifice 
time for real Christian work. Right here 
the Christian teacher enters the picture. 
He is trained to use just the intellectual 
weapons needed in the front line of the 
Christian battle. There is much in com- 
mon between teaching and the Christian 
ministry. In medieval times the two 
overlapped, while many older preachers 
still will tell you they taught school be- 
fore entering theology. On some home 
mission fields, as Indian reservations, the 
offices of teacher and preacher are com- 
bined in one person. Thus the teacher 
is trained to do what for another is im- 
possible—to express himself on his feet 
and to lead a group—and so render use- 
ful service in furthering the work of the 
local congregation. 


But it is in the field of Christian educa- 
tion—wherein the church of tomorrow 
stands or falls today—that the teacher 
has his greatest opportunity. This is 
“right down his alley.” In revitalizing 
Sunday schools the Christian teachers 
must give us their support. The solution 
to my Daily Vacation Bible School 
teaching problem has been found in mak- 
ing a capable teacher the superintendent 
of each department and letting less-expe- 
rienced helpers work at her direction. 

There is room for every Christian 
teacher in Sunday school and DVBS to- 
day. It is disappointing to see an enthusi- 
astic class with no teacher and to hear 
available teachers say, ‘‘Oh, I teach all 
week, so cannot on Sundays,” or “I teach 
all winter, so cannot in the summer.”’ No 
doubt there are extenuating circum- 
stances in some cases, Sometimes, never- 
theless, those who might have the best 
excuse of health or family responsibili- 
ties are the most willing and faithful. 

END 





Of Such is the Kingdom... 


by Janet Stewart 


0)... DAY people were bringing young 
children to Jesus for Him to touch them, 
but the disciples interfered. Jesus, how- 
ever, on seeing this, was moved to indig- 
nation, and said to them, Let the little 
children come to Me: do not hinder 
them; for to those who are childlike the 
Kingdom of God belongs. In truth I tell 
you that whoever does not receive the 
Kingdom of God like a litile child will 
certainly not enter it.” Then He took 
them in His arms and blessed them lov- 
ingly, laying His hands upon them. 
(Mark 10:13-16, Weymouth) 

"... bringing young children to Jesus 
for Him to touch them. .. .”” What a 
sweet opportunity is ours as we guide 
young children! With beautiful sim- 
plicity, the Lord Jesus Himself has told 
us how to introduce children to Him. 
We have only to “let them . . . come: 
do not hinder them.” Let them see Him, 
let them meet Him in us and in every 
activity of the schoolday and they will 
come, Jesus appeals to children in a very 
special way, and when they know Him 
they will come close enough for His 
touch. 

The most important single factor in 
teaching is the teacher, and it is very 
important that the Christian teacher be 
the right kind. Children need many 
things from us—warm overcoats and 
warm approval among them. But most 
they need our surrendered and Spirit- 
guided lives. We must have an intimate, 
daily contact with the Master, for we 
cannot take children where we have not 
recently been ourselves. His gentle kind- 
liness, His understanding and sensitivity, 
His transforming love can be ours only 
as we consciously, deliberately turn over 
all our moments to His daily plan. What 
we do as we live with children forms 
the bulk of our teaching, and we can do 
nothing that lasts in our own power. By 


spontaneously forgiving, we teach for- 
giveness; in unselfishly loving, we teach 
love; by showing sympathy, truth, and 
reverence, we teach these traits. 


Because children love stories—story 
books about the Bible, about the nature 
of God, about Jesus and the wonderful 
things He did are popular, particularly 
if the pictures are vigorous and appeal- 
ing. Often in the quiet, relaxed atmos- 
phere of story time, children will make 
comments and ask questions about God 
and His Son and the things that concern 
them most deeply. Here are precious op- 
portunities to let them come for His 
touch, to explain and interpret and intro- 
duce. We can read prayers, and prayer- 
poems, too, that are sound in their 
doctrine yet childlike in their vocabulary. 
Making up prayers helps children to feel 
increasingly at home with their Heavenly 
Father. Simple hymns are satisfying to 
learn during music time, and once again 
we can explain and interpret and intro- 
duce. And as we gather things from out- 
doors for our science corner, it is natural 
to talk about the Maker of all things. 
But no book or poem or story, however 
lovely its feeling and clear its message, 
is effective unless it is used in the hands 
of a teacher who knows both Master and 
children well. 


By our words and lives we who teach 
young children must say, “I want you 
to learn to read, for books are good fun 
and the best of friends; I want you to 
understand numbers, for we need to go 
to the store, and tell time, and find 
pages; I want to help you to understand 
lots about our world and the things and 
people in it, but most of all I want you 
to know the Lord Jesus. He is my best 
Friend, and He wants to be your best 
Friend, too, Do you want Him for your 
Friend?” END 
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e@ from our staff member 


JOURNAL 


Ml APS ARE FASCINATING—and very use- 
ful, too. How much we have learned 
from them! But there are many things 
that maps cannot teach us, You may have 
found certain mountain ranges on the 
map, and later visited those very moun- 
tains, How much had the map conveyed 
to you of what they are really like? Last 
fall I stood, suitcase in hand, at a spot 
called “Toronto,” looking west on a 
map of North America. Points of par- 
ticular interest to me were marked 
“TCF.” On October 30, I set out across 
that map, and as I went it sprang into 
reality. There were swaying trees, flow- 
ing rivers, sparkling lakes, towering 
mountains, and humming cities. In a sim- 
ilar way TCF took on a new aspect, and 
I want you to see it as I have seen it here 
in the West this year. 

What is TCF? A series of groups 
across the land? Yes—but that is merely 
a ‘map conception” of it. TCF is truly 
a fellowship of teachers across our conti- 
nent who love the Lord Jesus Christ and 
have joined hearts and hands so that they 
may witness unitedly and bring others— 
teachers and students—to know Him 
whom they love. I wish you could have 
joined me as I sat and chatted with 
teachers—in Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Regina, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Vancouver, Victoria, and Seattle 
—about this great task of witnessing for 
Christ in the teaching profession. People 
and places differ, but the similarity of 
vision that the Lord has given to groups 
of teachers thousands of miles apart is 
amazing. And thrilling! It makes one 
realize that this is God’s work and that 
TCF is not merely an organization, but a 
spiritual organism. 

In Detroit and Chicago teachers dis- 
cussed the possibilities of reaching out 
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by Betty Slichter 


to others in Michigan, Illinois, and 
southern Wisconsin who are not in touch 
with the local TCF groups. God gave 
a vision of having a conference week end 
at Cull Lake, Michigan. The result is 
that the two groups are working together 
on plans for such a conference the last 
week end in May. 

There are no groups in Minneapolis 
and St, Paul, but after seeing key Chris- 
tian teachers there we decided to pray 
about it during the winter, try to interest 
others, and if the Lord so directs have 
supper meetings in each of the Twin 
Cities this spring. These meetings will 
be to inform the teachers of the work of 
TCF, and we trust that the Lord will lay 
it on their hearts to band together in their 
witness for Him. 

Four years ago a teacher in Winnipeg 
became disturbed because of atheistic 
teachers who were openly propagating 
their ideas among their students. When 
these teachers were zealous in working 
against the cause of Christ, why were not 
Christian teachers working together for 
the cause of Christ? The result was a 
TCF group in that city. The interesting 
thing was that God gave the burden and 
the vision before that teacher ever heard 
of TCF. This is just another token that 
this is truly His work. 


In Saskatchewan we have only one 
group—at Saskatoon. But the Lord has 
long been preparing for more work in 
the province, and it is beginning to come 
through. Nearly three years ago the stu- 
dents of the Christian Fellowship Group 
in the Moose Jaw Normal School felt the 
need of continuing their fellowship after 
they graduated, and began a TCF news- 
letter among themselves. They have 
found other Christian teachers, and when 
I arrived had a mailing list of between 
60 and 70! They had felt the need of a 


week-end conference at the end of their 
Normal year, but as things did not seem 
ready for it they decided to wait until 
a future date. Plans are now under way 
for that conference the first week end in 
April! 

Alberta teachers have had groups for 
some years in Calgary and Edmonton. 
They were planning to meet for a provin- 
cial conference March 19-21, and are 
looking to the Lord to reveal His will 
concerning wider horizons for the work 
in that province. 


British Columbia boasts one of the 
oldest TCF groups—the Victoria group 
begun in 1934. They are planning a con- 
ference in June for the teachers of Van- 
couver Island. There is also an active 
summer school work in Victoria. A 
group of teachers in Nanaimo are plan- 
ning to meet regularly for prayer. The 
Vancouver group had reached a number 
of teachers in that city through the show- 
ing of the films “God of Creation” and 
“God of the Atom.” Beside their local 
program they have taken in the Wash- 
ington TCF Conference at ‘“The Firs,” 
just fifty miles from Vancouver, It was 
through this group that the Washington 
teachers caught the vision. 


Though the work in Washington State 
is not yet two years old, God has led 
wonderfully. Last fall their second week- 
end conference was held, and the Lord’s 
blessing was very rich. There are local 
groups in Seattle and Bellingham, and 
recently another group has been formed 
in Bremerton. A spring conference is be- 
ing planned for the week end of April 
23-25 at ‘The Firs.” 


And then there is the wonderful way 
God has worked through the lives of 
individual teachers. What I have told 
you is merely the framework of TCF. 
The substance that completes the picture 
is His working through the lives of indi- 
viduals. The important thing is that this 
is God’s work: “I know that, whatsoever 
God doeth, it shall be forever: nothing 
can be put to it, nor anything taken from 
it: for God doeth it, that men should 
fear before him’ (Eccl. 3:14). | END 








WHAT ARE THEY DOING?... 


Philadelphia 

The Annual Winter Conference was 
held Saturday, February 28, at the Rob- 
ert Morris Hotel, Philadelphia. In the 
afternoon Dr. Earl A. Loomis, Jr., Resi- 
dent Physician in Psychiatry, Western 
State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic of 
Pittsburgh spoke on “Psychology and the 
Christian Teacher.” In the evening Dr. 
C. Adrian Heaton, Director of the 
School of Education of the Eastern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, spoke on 
“Christian Answers to Educational Di- 
lemmas.” 


Halifax 

A teacher who was on exchange in 
Ontario last year writes that she and one 
or two other teachers are beginning a 
teachers’ prayer group, trusting that out 
of it will grow a TCF in Halifax, It is a 
small beginning, but God is able to bring 
great things out of small beginnings! 


Oshawa 

A small TCF group has been meeting 
twice a month all winter in Oshawa. 
Most of the meetings have been devoted 
to Bible study, and one outcome has been 
that two or three of the members, realiz- 
ing their need in this line, have enrolled 
in correspondence courses for private 
study. 

At the first meeting in March, Mrs. 
Lane, formerly a missionary in Africa, 
was the speaker, and Miss Betty Dicken- 
son, Fellowship staff member, was pres- 
ent. 


Montreal 
Much of the daily work of a Christian 
teacher does not make a story, save for 
the recording angel. Yet often there is 
a flash of encouragement: 
When comforts are declining, 
He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 
Like sunshine after rain— 
in Cowper's words. This came to one 


Christian teacher in Montreal at a high 
school squash in the autumn, when a 
girl came to say that when she had been 
a pupil of this teacher in elementary 
school, she had come to Christ. Thank 
God for Scripture on some school cur- 
ricula! For the Christian teacher it is a 
God-given opportunity. A supervisor in 
a large department store remarked that 
many Jewish girls had secretly accepted 
the Saviour in school. 

In a rather quiet year of activity, two 
events stand out. One was a Saturday 
conference held at the McGill Inter- 
Varsity Student House with Quebec's 
staff member, Bill Steeper, as speaker. 
The other event was a missionary eve- 
ning also at the Student House just be- 
fore Christmas. Members of the New 
Tribes Mission showed colored films of 
their work in the South American moun- 
tains. One cannot soon forget the smil- 
ing faces of the five young men who set 
out on a pioneer gospel tour—and never 
returned. 


Washington State 

A new local group was begun in 
Bremerton early this year. Calvin Chao, 
General Secretary of the China IVF, 
spoke at the February meeting of the Se- 
attle group and Dr. O. Vansteenberghe, 
President of the Belgium Gospel Mis- 
sion, was the speaker at the February 
meeting of the Bellingham group. Miss 
Slichter visited these groups in March. 


Vaneouver 
In February about 75 teachers met 


here to see the film ‘God of the Atom.” 
On the last Saturday of the month, a 
short conference was held at the Girls’ 
Corner Club. Miss Mary Louise Snyder, 
a missionary on furlough from Africa, 
presented the need for teachers on that 
field, Miss Olive Stewart who teaches 
at Fraser Mills gave an account of her 
classroom. Miss Betty Slichter, TCF staff 
member, brought a message in the after- 
noon on personal evangelism, and in the 





evening on the scope of our witness as 
Christian teachers. 


Victoria 
Rev, Gerald Gregson, General Sectre- 


tary of the Scripture Union for Canada, 
spoke at a meeting in the YWCA the 
middle of February. Betty Slichter 
brought a short message on the challenge 
of the teaching proiession as a field for 
witnessing for Christ. 
Edmonton 

Regular monthly meetings have been 
held all year in different homes. These 
are usually Bible studies and discussions, 
At one meeting Miss Ruff of the Chris- 
tian Training Institute gave an excellent 
demonstration of teaching by Flannel- 
graph, 
Ontario 
NORMAL SCHOOL CONFERENCE. Over 
the week end of April 16-18 a confer- 
ence was held in the Toronto Bible Col- 
lege with representatives from Hamilton, 
London, and Toronto Normal Schools. 
Rev. H. S. Hillyer of Bolivia gave the 
opening message on Friday evening and 
told of the work of evangelism through 
the media of radio and literature. Prayer 
was the theme of the other message 
brought by Staff Member Joe Curry. 
EASTER BANQUET. The Oak Room at 
the Union Station was the focal point 
for the Ontario TCF on Tuesday evening 
of Easter week. Over 130 teachers gath- 
ered for the annual banquet which is held 
during the Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion week. Dr. C. C. Goldring, Director 
of Education for Toronto Schools, was 
among our guests, and spoke of the fact 
that unseen values are the most important 
in our profession. The speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Crawford J. Tilsley 
of India, who brought a message that 
will not soon be forgotten. 
SPRING CONFERENCE. The Spring Con- 
ference of the Ontario TCF will be held 
at Big Chief Lodge, near Orillia, from 
June 11-13. Those who have been to Big 
Chief know its charm and beauty and the 
inspiration that the TCF Conference 
brings there. Reservations and inquiries 
may be addressed to Miss Ann Magnus, 
Penetanguishene, Ontario. END 
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r Group discussion at the Hangchow spring conference 


In many respects the China IVF 
follows the same pattern it does here. 
Traveling Secretary David Adeney 

j visits a typical Chinese campus. 
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Hong Sit (now in U.S.) confers with a student ; : oe Extra-curricular activity for Chengtu IVF 
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Must be China’s ‘‘Deep South!’ 








(Continued from page 20) 

sade [described in The Best Thing That 
Came Out of the War, April His}. In 
March, 1947, Roy Hasegawa, a Japanese 
who had studied in the U.S. and gradu- 
ated from Faith Seminary, returned to 
Tokyo and joined the Crusade. Shortly 
after, it was decided to start a meeting 
especially for college students. A class- 
room in one of the buildings of the Nip- 
pon Medical College was secured and 
weekly meetings were begun in May. 
These started with a dozen students and 
continued for about six weeks, Then, be- 
cause of the great shortage of food in 
Tokyo, the colleges were dismissed early 
for the summer vacation, so the meet- 
ings were temporarily suspended. 

It was during this summer that the 
Crusade met IVCF, In April Miss Irene 
Webster-Smith had returned to Japan as 
IVCF staff member. She had gone to 
Japan initially in 1916 as a member of 
the Japan Evangelistic Band, and during 
the years since had worked much with 
young people and students. In 1940, 
when war appeared imminent, she was 
advised to leave Japan. During the war 
years she was active in the American 
IVCF, Upon returning to Japan, Miss 
Webster-Smith went to Kyoto where she 
began work in Kyoto University. Since 
' there are a number of colleges in that 
city, she decided to remain there while 
the Gospel Crusade started work in 
Tokyo. 

By late September Tokyo students had 
returned to begin the fall term and the 
Saturday night meetings were recom- 
menced. The name was changed to Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship. Attendance grew 
steadily during the autumn with fifty to 
sixty attending by the end of the year. 
The meetings were conducted by the stu- 
dents themselves, one university being 
responsible for a month at a time. Ap- 
proximately a dozen colleges were repre- 
sented, Also weekly Bible study groups 
were started at Tokyo, Hosei, and Wase- 
da Universities. Several groups started 
daily prayer meetings. The first social 
was held in November with an 
attendance of seventy. A Japanese ‘In-, 
tercessor’” was mimeographed and dis- 
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tributed to the students biweekly. 

Last November Miss Webster-Smith 
moved her headquarters to Tokyo. The 
work in Kyoto was encountering 
difficulties while opportunities were 
opening on every hand in the many uni- 
versities of Tokyo. Roy Hasegawa of the 
Gospel Crusade has continued to work 
with her and much progress has been 
made. Very recently he has been led by 
the Lord to step out in faith as her asso- 
ciate in the work of IVCF in Japan. 
Prayer is asked that funds may be forth- 
coming for his support. 

At present there are groups from fif- 
teen schools interested in IVCF. Miss 
Webster-Smith reports that the first 
IVCF-converted university students 


Goodbye for Summer! 


Since His is now on a nine months’ publi- 
cation schedule, coinciding with the school 
year, the next issue will be the October num- 
ber, released the end of September. It will not 
be necessary, therefore, to notify the His of- 
fice of summer changes of address. 

To make up for the reading they will be 
missing because of this change in schedule, 
readers are advised to treat themselves to some 
of the Inter-Varsity publications described in 
the inside back cover. 


were baptized on Christmas Day upon 
confession of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Saturday night meetings are now 
preceded by an hour of study in the Old 
Testament, a portion of the Bible in 
which most Japanese Christians are weak. 

Recently a committee was formed to 
draw up a constitution for the Nippon 
Kirisuto Sha Gakusei Kai, Inter-Varsity’s 
official Japanese name. A monthly bulle- 
tin, a farewell social for graduating stu- 
dents, and a get-acquainted party are 
some of the things on the committee’s 
agenda for the future. 


IVCF has thus made a beginning in 
Japan. Many difficulties lie ahead. The 
great need at present is not additional 
American staff members but strong Jap- 
anese leadership. The new organization 
does rely, however, upon the American 
IVCF for support. Above all, it needs 


ptayer for God’s guidance and asks ear- 
nestly, in the words of the Apostle Paul, 
“Brethren, pray for us.” 


£5 


France 

Last September, Mlle. Raymonde 
Brunel returned to her homeland from 
the United States to become the only 
IV CF staff member in France. Before her 
trip to the United States, she had been 
used to start the Groupes Bibliques Uni- 
versitaires de France (French IVF) in 
five different schools. But here is her own 
report of what has been done and what 
is being done today among the students 
of that country. 

The first summer camp of the GBU 
was held at the foot of the Cévennes in 
1943. It was the product of a whole year 
of patient work by half a dozen students 
from the Universities of Aix-en-Prov- 
enge and Marseilles. The year before 
those Christian students had gathered in 
their respective university towns (Aix 
being the literary center and Marseilles 
being the scientific center) for prayer 
and Bible study. Some unsaved students, 
realizing the spiritual needs of their own 
souls, regularly attended the meetings of 
the group. Soon the first Christian Union 
of French IVF was born. 


As a result of that first camp, students 
were set on fire for the Lord; they went 
back to their respective schools as wit- 
nesses of the Lord Jesus Christ among 
their school-fellows. 

Between 1944 and 1947, there were 
groups at Montpellier, Grenoble, Lyons, 
Paris (universities), Nimes and Alés 
(high schools and colleges), which gath- 
ered once a week around the Word of 
God. 

It was not easy to start. To find a 
room to meet in and an hour convenient 
to every schedule, and to bring students 
(for the most part indifferent to spiritual 
things) to weekly Bible studies—all this 
was difficult. But even harder walls of 
difficulty were overcome by prayer, and 
God sent encouragements and blessings. 


Every year since 1943, camp has been 
25 
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. Sociologist Wanted 


held in the mountains—in the Cévennes 
for the first three years, in the Jura for 
the last two, Some improvements have 
been made in the physical surroundings. 
The spiritual atmosphere remains invig- 
orating. 


Today in six university towns—in 
Aix, Alés, Lyons, Montpellier, Nimes, 
and Paris—Bible groups are standing as 
sentries, There are two others in high 
schools, The group at Aix is growing in 
number. Many of the students, includ- 
ing several former Catholics, are very 
faithful in attending the Bible studies. 
At Alés, the group is getting along well. 
There are fifteen who are active. Since 
October, they have been conducting two 
Bible studies—one on Tuesday and an- 
other on Saturday—-since neither day is 
convenient for everybody. Recently God 
has sent a capable student to be respon- 
sible for the leadership of these two 
Bible studies. There are about seventeen 
in the Lyons chapter. Recently they had 
a banquet, which was very successful. 


Students at Montpellier ask for prayer 
that they may be able to find a suitable 
meeting place, since the one they have 
been using will not be available in a 
couple of months. This group has been 
caftying on a very effective one-by-one 
witness. The chapter at Nimes reports a 
very interesting series of Bible studies 
this semester on archaeology. A time of 
spiritual deepening was the result of a 
visit from a Youth for Christ party not 
long ago. Progress in the Paris group is 
very slow, and there are many difficul- 
ties. The Epistle to the Ephesians has 
been the subject of their Bible study this 


semester, 


France has a total of eighteen univer- 
sity centers. The field is large—learned 


A Christian college on the West Coast has 


| an urgent need on its faculty for a man or 
: woman qualified by either a master's or doc- 
| tor’s degree in Sociology, to teach this subject. 
| The most desirable cognate fields are Anthro- 
| pology and Economics. Those qualified and in- 
| terested may receive further information by 


writing to Prof. Kenneth M. Monroe, Chair- 


| man of the Social Sciences, Westmont College, 


Santa Barbara, California. 


pagans are in great number. The desire 
of the GBU members is to “enlarge the 
place of their tent, to break forth on the 
right hand and on the left and make the 
desolate cities to be inhabited.” 


As soon as possible, another worker is 
needed here, as Mr, Woods has shown 
in his letter [News of World Campuses, 
this issue}. Pray that the right man may 
be found, and that his needs may be sup- 


plied. 
&> 


China 


Students in this country have been 
contributing the support of the China 
IVF General Secretary, as well as more 
than a dozen Chinese staff members. 
David Adeney has years of experience in 
Inter-Varsity work both in England and 
the U.S. to commend him for the work 
he is now doing as Traveling Secretary 
for the China Inter-Varsity. He tells us 
something about the work he is doing 
there: 


All reports of student work in China 
need to be considered against the dark 
background of increasing chaos and suf- 
fering throughout large sections of the 
country. Although the main university 
centers are outwardly peaceful the stu- 
dents themselves are bound to be affected 
by the all-prevailing atmosphere of pes- 
simism and uncertainty about the future. 


Before setting off on a month’s tour 
of ten universities and colleges in North- 
west and Central China not long ago, 
we received news that demonstrations 
among Shanghai students had led to the 
temporary closing down of all IVF meet- 
ings in one of the larger universities. 
Permission has only recently been ob- 
tained to reopen this work. At the same 
time missionaries were being evacuated 
from several provinces and reports of 
persecution and even martyrdom in com- 
munist areas were becoming more fre- 
quent; forces of evil and opposition to 
the gospel are certainly on the increase. 
In spite of all the hindrances, however, 
the doors are wide open in a very large 
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portion of this great land for the preach- 
ing of the message of salvation. Every. 
where students are seeking Christ and 
there will probably be more truly con. 
verted men and women graduating from 
the universities and colleges this summer 
than ever before in the history of China, 

Meetings planned for last month 
involved the carrying out of a full pro- 
gtam in widely separated centers. Thov- 
sands of miles had to be covered mostly 
by air, but some places could be reached 
only by road, rail, or river. In spite of 
the many difficulties connected with 
travel these days, the Lord enabled me 
to keep all engagements. 


On the first evening after leaving 
home Pastor Chang and I were able to 
attend the opening meeting of the Cen- 
tral China IVF conference. Next morn- 
ing we continued our journey, arriving 
in Sian in time for the first meeting of 
the conference in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Apart from prayer meetings and 
discussion groups there were three main 
meetings each day. Pastor Chang spoke 
on the work of the Holy Spirit and on 
Philippians while I had a series of talks 
on the life of Peter with special reference 
to the problems that every fellowship 
faces. A good deal of time was taken up 
with personal interviews, and it was a 
joy to see the way in which the Holy 
Spirit worked, often causing students to 
confess sin which had been hindering 
their spiritual growth. 


The conference at Nanchang was held 
in the Chong Cheng Medical College. 
I had expected only a small number, but 
to my great surprise, I found that almost 
a third of the entire student body was 
attending the evening meetings. Night 
after night the large classroom was 
packed with between 100 and 150 stu- 
dents, and they certainly were in no 
hurry to return to their dorms, for 
though the meetings started at 6:30, I 
was seldom able to leave before 10:00. 
After the main meeting about fifty 
would stay on to a prayer meeting, and 
then there would be private interviews, 


My last port of call on the homeward 
journey was Anking. Here I enjoyed 
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fellowship with more than fifty China 


Inland Mission language students from 
eleven different countries. A number of 
them had been associated with the IVF 
in their home countries, so that they 
were vitally interested in the work, Four- 
teen years ago, I was there in Anking 
studying the language, and this was my 
first return visit, While we were there 
in 1934, we received the news of the 
death of John and Betty Stam at the 
hands of communist brigands in a little 
town not far away. Once again Chinese 
Christians and missionaries are being 
called upon to seal their testimony with 
their blood in communist-held areas, and 
the call must come to IVF students 
throughout the land to take up the cross 
and follow their Lord no matter what 
the cost. We can never be satisfied with 
just great numbers thronging the meet- 
ings. We want to see young people 
whose faith is founded upon the sure 
foundation of the Word of God. 


Latin America 

At present Inter-Varsity work in Latin 
America is active in only two countries. 
Ruth Petty, a graduate of Wheaton Col- 
lege (Illinois), is doing student work 
in the University of San José as a mis- 
sionary under the Latin American Mis- 
sion. IVCF in America and Canada is 
totally responsible for her support. 

Three years ago in February, Edward 
Pentecost, a seminary graduate, enrolled 
as a student at the University of Mexico 
doing graduate work in Greek and Span- 
ish, specifically to get an opening into 
that country for student work. He tre- 
ceived his M.A. this year, and is now at 
work on his Ph.D. Although he has not 
been able to write in much detail re- 
cently, he has been sending words of 
encouragement about the work there. 
Here is an extract from a recent letter: 

“Yesterday I made contact with two 
believing students. One is in the Normal 
School, and the other in the School of 
Philosophy and Letters. They both tell 
me they know other Christian students, 
and are going to make a list of them, 
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so we can afrange for a get-together 
soon. 

“This last week we have also gone 
further with contacts in the Polytechnic 
School, and are planning a social time 
with them in our home this Saturday. 
These are just the barest of beginnings, 
but in the Lord I feel they can be the 
start of real things for Him here. We 
know that only earnest prayer can make 
them become profitable, and so I am 
writing that you might know of this and 
make it a matter of earnest prayer.” 

In another letter, he tells how the 
Lord has answered definite prayer in the 
provision of a part-time national worker 
for Mexico. She is Alicia de Leon Salas, 
whom Mr. Pentecost describes as ‘‘a real 
Christian with a radiant testimony.” Ali- 
cia is Mexican-born, but has been edu- 
cated in the States. She has returned to 
Mexico with a desire to serve the Lord 
there, but until now had no definite place. 
She is willing to do the office work, and 
will be a great help in personal contacts 
as well, since she knows both English and 
Spanish. For the present, she will need 
$35 per month from students here. It is 
hoped that the balance of her support 
will come from local sources. 


ee 


European Conference 

Previous announcements have been 
made of the European Student Confer- 
ence scheduled for August 7-16 for 
Vennes sur Lausanne, in Switzerland. 
Because a majority of the 350 students 
who are expected to attend have only the 
barest necessities of life, most of the 
funds to meet the expense of this gather- 
ing will need to come from the Foreign 
Student Fund. 

Since the conference itself will be in- 
ternational in every sense of the word, 
American students who are able to pro- 
vide their own expenses, are urged to at- 
tend, Able-bodied young men may work 
their passage across on freighters or 
passenger ships. For further informa- 
tion regarding details of the conference, 
write directly to C. Stacey Woods, 64 W. 
Randolph, Chicago 1, Illinois. END 


Fallen or Faultless? 
(Continued from page 1) 

cry, “Lord, hold up my goings.” You 
may be at present strong; but stop till 
an inviting company occur; stop till a 
secret opportunity. Oh, how many have 
fallen then! At present you feel strong, 
your feet like hinds’ feet. So did Peter 
at the Lord’s Table. But stop till this 
burst of feeling has passed away; stop 
till you are asked to join in some unholy 
game; stop till some secret opportunity 
of sinning all unseen; till some bitter 
provocation rouses your anger, and you 
will find that you are weak as water, and 
that there is no sin that you may not 
fall into. 

3. Our Saviour-God is able-—Christ 
deals with us as you do with your chil- 
dren. They cannot go alone; you hold 
them: so does Christ by His Spirit. “I 
taught Ephraim also to go, taking them 
by their arms” (Hos, 11:3). Breathe 
this prayer: “Lord, take me by the arms.” 
John Newton says, “When a mother is 
teaching her child to walk on a soft 
carpet, she will sometimes let it go, and 
it will fall, to teach it its weakness; but 
not so on the brink of a precipice.” So 
the Lord will sometimes let you fall, like 
Peter on the waters, though not to your 
injury. The shepherd layeth the sheep 
on his shoulder; it matters not how 
great the distance be; it matters not how 
high the mountains, how rough the path: 
our Saviour-God is an almighty Shep- 
herd. Some of you have mountains in 
your way to heaven; some of you have 
mountains of lusts in your hearts, and 
some of you have mountains of oppo- 
sition: it matters not, only lie on the 
shoulder. He is able to keep you; even 
in the dark valley He will not stumble. 

II. TO PRESENT YOU FAULTLESS 

1. Faultless in righteousness. — As 
long as you live in your mortal body, you 
will be faulty in yourself. It is a soul- 
ruining error to believe anything else. 
Oh, if ye would be wise, be often look- 
ing beneath the robe of the Redeemer’s 
righteousness to see your own deformity ! 
It will make you keep faster hold of His 
robe, and keep you washing in the foun- 
tain. Now, when Christ brings you be- 

(Continued on page 41, column 1) 
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EDITOR’S QUOTIDIAN 





| WOULD LIKE TO put all my contribu- 
tions for this issue of His into this one 
column, for it-contains “This is Impor- 
tant,” and directly relates as well to an- 
other column ‘“What in the World.” 


It seems as though almost everything 
I have looked into this month testifies 
to the absoluteness, the uniqueness, the 
need for, and the sufficiency of the Chris- 
tian faith; and, on the other hand, to the 
necessity for a powerful, courageous wit- 
ness just now, 


I have noticed in many articles and 
books a confession by educators of more 
or less chaos in the realm of educational 
theory today. The greatest single force 
in modern education in this country— 
though destructive and antisupernatural- 
istic—Dr. John Dewey, recently said: 
“We agree that we are uncertain as to 
where we are going, and where we 
want to go, and why we are doing 
what we ate doing” (Challenge to 
Liberal Thought, 1944, p. 155). Dr. 
B. H. Bode, Professor Emeritus of Edu- 
cation in Ohio State University, in an 
article, “Religion in the Public Schools,” 
(School and Society, Match 27, 1948, 
p. 228), admits: “Events are forcing our 
hand. We are becoming increasingly 
dissatisfied with the educational situa- 
tion, because our traditional outlook on 
life and on spiritual values has begun to 
disintegrate. This fact is so notorious 
that our present-day young people {are} 
referred to as ‘a lost generation.’ ”’ 


Not only are educators now admitting 
that they do not know where they are 
going, but in many liberal Christian cir- 
cles, there is now open confession that 
the last thirty or forty years of religious 
education have really been wasted. The 
Committee on the Study of Christian Ed- 
ucation, appointed by the International 
Council of Religious Education, in its 
recently published brochure, “The Study 
of Christian Education, Part II, Theo- 
logical and Educational Foundations,” 
signed by a great number of the leading 
religious educators, declares: ‘“The mod- 
ern Religious Education Movement in 
its early days in this country had a con- 
fident belief in the possibilities of Chris- 
tian nurture for the realization of Chris- 
tian personality and the achievement of 
a more Christian social order. In this con- 
fidence it was in line with the beliefs of 
general education that in and through 
adequate educational procedures the 
possibilities of man could be developed. 
The dominant liberal theology of this 
period also embodied this optimistic 
view of man. The theological reaction 
which has pointed again to the more 
tragic aspects of the human situation has 
been a disturbing challenge to the as- 
sumptions which underlay programs of 
Christian nurture.” 


Later on in the same report we read: 
“The career of Jesus in its main outline 
is quite imperfectly understood, . . . 
Educators should realize more clearly 





the insight of New Testament scholar. 
ship of today, that there is no way to 
know the historic Jesus apart from the 
earliest evaluations.’”” This means, of 
course, that we can do nothing of any 
value in this field until we return to a 
study of these New Testament Scrip. 
tures. This is wholesome. 


There is a very good word, more cour- 
ageous and Christ-confirming than I 
had expected from Yale, in Civilization 
and Religion, by Dr. Charles W. Hen- 
del, Clark Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy and Metaphysics in Yale Univer- 
sity (New Haven, 1948). In the first of 
his three chapters, “Man Knows Him- 
self,” Hendel reports discussions with 
army officers during World War II on 
the values of life. These discussions 
opened with a thorough debate regard- 
ing Plato’s ideals, especially as set forth 
in the Apology and the Phaedo. After 
giving some pages to a very fascinating 
discussion of the Socratic conception of 
the soul, Dr. Hendel says: “Now our 
time was too short with the men in the 
army for any adequate consideration of 
the other great concept of the spiritual 
in our western tradition [i.e., life after 
death}. Happily, there was something 
from the Scriptures familiar to most of 
them, a passage often used in the burial 
service, those words of assurance which 
Paul, himself converted to the faith, had 
given to all cast down and troubled in 
the presence of death.” He then quotes 
from I Corinthians 15:35-37, the Mof- 
fatt Translation. 

Dr. Hendel concludes with these strik- 
ing and refreshing words: “That is a 
defiance of the negative hand of death. 
It is a straight-out affirmation that the 
change is not to something less but, on 
the contrary, to what is infinitely more 
significant than existence in this life. The 
words have vastly more confidence in 
them, too, than that probability which 
Socrates offered, though indeed his own 
decision on the strength of it must have 
argued more for its truth than the mere 
words can do for someone not present 
to witness his actions, Yet there is no 
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mistaking the great difference in the 
character of the faiths of Paul and Soc- 
rates. And a difference, too, in the mean- 
ing. Read this passage, as we did with 
the men of the army, immediately after 
the Phaedo, and the contrast becomes 
apparent.... 

“A unique idea, indeed—it is the be- 
ginning of an insight into the Christian 
religion. It centers in that tremendous 
change, the transformation of the whole 
being from an earthly to a spiritual body, 
and nothing done by man, for it is the 
act of God, the Divine Being. This di- 
vine action saves man and overcomes 
evil and death. It is not a question here 
of fostering a spiritual power in man 
that has been there all along only need- 
ing to be cultivated. The germ, indeed, 
of what man may become through God 
is there. But his mind, his powers of 
reason, his very insights into values are 
still all of a piece with his mortal body. 
The whole man falls short of what he is 
destined to be by God. The evil is all 
through him and his existence. Thus his 
earthly life is necessarily fraught with 
conflict, war, evil-doing.” * 

But by far the greatest book that I 
have seen on the subject of Christian 
education—one that I recommend to 
every serious Christian student today— 
is that which brings before us the Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1944, given at Oxford 
University by the Rev. Spencer Leeson, 
M.A., of New College, Oxford, Canon 
of Chichester, etc. The volume is simply 
called Christian Education, and is pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Company, 
with whose kind permission I make the 
quotations in this article. I have marked 
over seventy passages in this book which 
seem to me worth copying down and 
filing away. The writing is clear and con- 
cisive, the scholarship is sound, the 
adherence to the Christian faith is re- 
freshing. He has a perfect mastery of the 
major educational systems, beginning 
with Plato; he knows thoroughly the 
history of religion in relation to educa- 
tion in Great Britain; and he is a true 





* Quoted by permission of Yale University 
Press. 
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believer in Christ’s redemptive work. 

In his opening chapter, Leeson says: 
‘Man can never safely make his own soul 
its own object without reference to any- 
thing outside himself; if he attempts to 
do so, his soul turns in upon itself and 
feeds upon itself in bitterness and unsat- 
isfied hunger. . . . If human societies are 
to be justly governed, we must invoke 
a higher law than the law of man; and 
in invoking it we shall get a clearer view 
of our purpose. The higher unwritten 
revealed law of God has been appealed 
to many times by martyrs and saints fron 
Antigone downwards to override and 
correct the law of a human society. 
Otherwise there would be no protection 
for justice and conscience, and it may 
with confidence be asserted that under a 
philosophy that is purely humanist there 
is no true and effective protection for 
either.” 


There is another significant paragraph. 
Talking about the spiritual aspects of this 
present hour of revolution and revolt, 
he says: “So also no student of the revo- 
lutionary movement of our day can doubt 
that he is in the presence of a religion, 
a political theory that has been given 
from somewhere the transforming power 
of a faith. It differed from true religious 
faith in this, that its aims and sanctions 
were of men and human, the desire for 
domination, and even, so it would seem, 
for the thrill of subjection to a single 
governing will; but it brings that sense 
of exhilaration and emancipation and 
pride in achievement that we can watch 
at work in the history of other nations— 
the Athens of Pericles, the England of 
Elizabeth, the France of Louis XIV and 
Danton. Historians in times to come may 
well say that what helped these strange 
barbarian cults to grip the minds and 
souls of so many in a generation better 
educated in one sense than any of its 
predecessors, was just that loss of a sense 
of direction from any other quarter, . .. 
The souls of men were empty, famished. 
The new popular despotisms fed them, 
and starving men will eat anything. Here 
wete philosophies that descended into 
the street, bringing men a bread of life— 
not shutting themselves up in studies and 


libraries, reserving their esoteric treas- 
ures for a few initiates. And these philos- 
ophies are religious. The souls of their 
people were fed, though with rank and 
poisoned food. Here in England, the 
same hunger was by degrees also mak- 
ing itself felt, and that premonitory pur- 
poselessness and disillusionment were 
becoming apparent in wide circles of our 
countrymen, finding expression in com- 
mon speech as well as in literature. 
While the war lasted, we had our pur- 
pose, and our absorbing task; but what 
will happen afterwards, when that dead- 
ly lassitude and exhaustion set in, as they 
did in 1919, and we ask each other, what 
was it all for? What is it all for? When 
the wicked spirit found the soul empty, 
he saw his chance (Luke 11:24).” 
This emptiness of soul in contemp- 
otary mankind is just our opportunity for 
proclaiming the Lord Jesus. If the true 
God is not found by men, believed, em- 
braced, and worshipped, there will be 
false gods, as there have been in the 
great nations, and even in our day. 


I was greatly impressed this week in 
reading The Abuse of Learning, The 
Failure of the German University, by Dr. 
Frederic Lilge, in which he quotes an 
address, delivered on September 25, 
1945, at the reopening of the University 
at Marburg, by Professor Julius Ebbing- 
haus. This well-known German scholar 
confessed: “A war which circled the 
globe ended only a short time ago. Ger- 
many, whose government loosed this 
war upon the world, has literally sacri- 
ficed her existence to the madness of her 
rulers, and the blindness of her masses. 
. .. Beyond the millions of dead and the 
destruction of all our possessions, we 
have indeed forfeited our very existence. 
. .. We stand before a youth in despair 
who accuse us of not having told them 
clearly and plainly why the political 
teaching, for which they now suffer, 
was false and perverse. Whether we so 
warned, or whether we must reproach 
ourselves for insufficient insight and 
courage to speak, are questions which 
each must answer before his own con- 








science. We shall have to reproach our- 
selves, however, if we fail now to speak 
plainly and tell those who are utterly 
confused and in despair why the gods 
they worshipped are false gods.” 

No nation on earth, whatever disaster 
has ever come to it, ever confessed 
through its distinguished professors that 
in following the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ it had followed “‘false 
gods.” Anything else but God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is a 
“false god.” He is the only One who can 
redeem, the only One who can satisfy, 
the only One who can give hope, the 
only One from whom eternal life can 
come. 





Dr. Elton Trueblood, a faithful dis- 
ciple of the Lord Jesus, with a prophet’s 
voice for this day, in his recent book, 
Alternative to Futility (Harper & Bros., 
1948) quotes a competent counsellor 
working on the campus of the university 
where over ten thousand students are 
pursuing their work as paying a remark- 
able tribute to the work of Inter-Varsity: 
“Speaking briefly, almost the only Prot- 
estant student group on the campus that 
takes its calling seriously enough to have 
a defined membership, articulate a posi- 
tion and pay the price in practical disci- 
pline, is the local Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship.” 


Do not gather from all this, however, 
that it is my opinion that the world is 
suddenly rising up to acclaim Christ as 
Lord and Saviour—not at all. There are 
powerful currents, world-wide, growing 
in power, which would carry men away 
from this very Person. Professor Sorokin 
of Harvard, in the book that has just 
come from the press, The Reconstruction 
of Humanity, says: “The existing major 
religions, Christianity, Judaism, Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, Jainism and others, 
do not urgently need to be replaced by 
new religions or to be drastically modi- 
fied. Their intuitivesystemof reality value 
(God, Brahma, Tao, etc., as an Infinite 


Manifold) and their conception of man 
as an end value, as the son of God, as a 
divine soul, as a bearer of the Absolute; 
these intuitions and conceptions are es- 
sentially valid and supremely edifying 
(in varying degrees for the different re- 
ligions). Similarly, their ethical impera- 
tives, enjoining a union of man with the 
Absolute and an unconditional love of 
man for his fellows and for all living 
creatures, call for no radical change. 
Some of these norms, such as those of 
the Sermon on the Mount, are, indeed, 
incapable of improvement. What is 
needed, therefore, concerns not the es- 
sence of the great religions, but its re- 
vitalization and the modification of their 
secondary traits.” 

This means, of course, that Christian- 
ity is hardly any better than any other 
religion, and I believe this is going to be 
increasingly the philosophy of these last 
days—Wwms. 





Is Free Enterprise Anti-Christian? 
(Continued from page 10) 

original “‘capital” is taken away from 
him. And when the Lord directs that 
this pound shall be given to the man who 
has been successful in making ten 
pounds, the objection is raised (whether 
in the parable or by some bystanders lis- 
tening to Jesus’ discourse is immaterial) : 
“Lord, he hath ten pounds.” To which 
the Lord replies: “I say unto you, That 
unto every one which hath shall be given; 
and from him that hath not, even that 
he hath shall be taken away from him” 
(Luke 19:25-26). These words do not 
mean that the poor ought to be made 
poorer and the rich richer, but they 
clearly mean that those who by thrift and 
industry apply themselves to their task 
should be and will be rewarded accord- 
ingly, and that those who refuse so to do 
will lose even that which they had to 
begin with. This teaching is doubly im- 
pressive as coming from the lips of our 
Lord who—in the often unequal struggle 
between the rich and the poor—was al- 
most invariably on the side of the latter.18 

The principle of the value and inviol- 
ability of the individual and the con- 
comitant idea of reward according to 


the measure of one’s industry and appli- 
cation lie deeply imbedded in the Scrip- 
tures, On this score the system of free 
enterprise is much nearer to the spirit of 
Christianity than any collectivist system 
can be. 


Preservation of Liberty : 
On the score of the preservation and 


enjoyment of true liberty, the system of 
free enterprise—far from being anti- 
Christian—is more in harmony with the 
high ethical demands of Christianity 
than any collectivist alternative. 


Proponents of collectivism are wont: 


to ridicule the freedom which the sys- 
tem of free enterprise claims to offer. At 
least this ridicule was common a few 
decades ago. And it must be granted that 
they could furnish evidence of much eco- 
nomic slavery and suffering by the lower 
classes under the traditional capitalism. 
Professor Scott Nearing, in the debate 
mentioned previously, depicted the con- 
dition of the workingman under capital- 
ism as one of intermittent starvation and 
slaverly. He linked the intermittent star- 
vation with the periodic panics producing 
unemployment. And he told his audience 
that as long as an economic order ob- 
tained in which the non-workers in effect 
said to the workers: ‘‘You go work and 
earn bread and I will eat it,’’ this neces- 
sarily involved a condition of economic 
slavery for the workingman."* 

Now I have not the least desire to 
deny that bad conditions for working- 
men have existed in the past and that 
these still exist in some places today. Un- 
der a system of unrestrained competition 
and an industrial order with little or no 
social legislation to protect the weak 
from the strong, conditions exist which 
are a gtave indictment of the community 
in which they are found. But before any- 
one concludes that this is an indictment 
of the system of free enterprise as such 
and that some collectivist plan will reme- 
dy the situation, he may well stop to 
think and look at some hard facts. As 
such I would submit the following: 

1. The evils against which many sin- 
cere Socialists have justifiably protested 
and which they would eliminate by a 
change of economic organization, are 
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evils deeply seated in human nature rather 
than environmental evils inherent in a 
system. There is no reason to believe that 
under socialism these evils would not re- 
appear though in a different form and set- 
ting. “The Socialist naively argues,” says 
Walter Lippmann, “‘that if all property 
were held in trust for all the people, all 
property would as a matter of course be 
administered in their highest interest.” 
But, he points out, “there is nothing in 
the act of transferring the ownership of 
productive capital to the community 
which offers any guarantee whatever that 
the official managers will not enrich 
themselves and exploit the commu- 
nity.”"25 

To say that these evils cannot be eradi- 
cated by changing to collectivism is ngt, 
of course, to palliate them. From the 
Christian point of view these evils must 
be exposed and fought. Smugly compla- 
cent capitalists who, possibly with pious 
phrases on their lips, would ignore, min- 
imize, or justify such evils, are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord. To them sermons 
should be preached on the blistering pas- 
sages in Amos and the opening words of 
the fifth chapter of James. These evils 
must be recognized and fought along 
two distinct lines, viz., by direct action, 
by influential Christians in their own 
economic communities, and by enlight- 
ened social legislation by the govern- 
ment. 

2. Curbing evils in an unbridled 
competitive system and an industrial or- 
ganization controlled by the machine 
and large-scale production has gone for- 
ward in recent decades in most countries 
where free enterprise obtains. Social 
legislation, first in many European coun- 
tries, then also in our own country, has 
effected tremendous improvement in the 
condition of the workingman. Although 
wages in many industries and trades are 
not yet what they ought to be and could 
be (and in such cases the fight for better 
terms and conditions must go forward), 
in the main we may say that the standard 
of living of the workingman, especially 
in our country, is unusually high. And 
all that was effected under an economy 
of free enterprise, though it must be 
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fully recognized that many—altogether 
too many—of the capitalists (whom the 
late President Roosevelt characterized as 
“economic royalists”) do not deserve 
much credit for its achievement. Yet it 
was achieved under the system of free 
enterprise. 

3. And over against this, what is the 
record of collectivism? The vaunted lib- 
erty which the workingman was to enjoy 
under socialism and communism has not 
materialized in the countries which have 
abolished free enterprise. In the debate 
mentioned above, it was not hard for Dr. 
Seligman to read official statements of 
the Russian regime which were most 
devastating to the claims made by his 
socialist opponent.'® Not only did he 
signalize intolerable conditions as far as 
working hours and the like are con- 
cerned, but he quoted Russian govern- 
ment orders which betrayed the tyranny 
and slavery which existed in this country 
that is supposed to be a paradise for the 
proletariat. This is significant. The more 
so, because the world has learned much 
firsthand in recent decades about totali- 
tarian tyranny, And it is fair to ask how 
many laboring men in countries where 
the system of free enterprise exists today 
would care to exchange places with the 
workingmen in Russia. 

The boasted liberties of socialist and 
communist agitators appear not to have 
been realized. And, what is worse, in 
the place of the old regime that has been 
overthrown there has appeared a new 
tyranny, the tyranny of the almighty 
state, the blight of totalitarianism. 

This is the new slavery. And it is the 
product of both communism and na- 
tional socialism. The Socialist who began 
by dreaming his utopian dreams, ends 
under the heels of the dictator. The 


country which gloried in the appeal of. 


the Communist Manifesto to the work- 
ing class to cast off its bonds and unite 
to achieve its freedom, is today ruled by 
the iron fist of a dictator who gives no 
account of his deeds. Mr. Armstrong 
reminds us of the words of Ortega y 
Gasset that “the Fascist and Syndicalist 
ideologies have introduced to modern 
Europe a type of man who does not 


want to give his reasons for his beliefs, 
or even to be right, but simply to have 
the power to impose his opinions.""?” All 
this is the very negation both of free- 
dom and of the Christian faith, 

The battle that is going on in every 
civilized country today is the battle be- 
tween Christianity, democracy, and free 
enterprise on the one hand, and Marxian 
atheism, dictatorship, and a collectivist 
economy on the other. END 
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* Op. cit., p. 267, note 25. 
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HIN . EP. 


TO 


with God 


No matter how full your schedule 
is, it ought to allow for time spent 
in prayer and study of the Word 
daily. Use these questions to help 
in your meditation. 


Tuesday, June I 
II CORINTHIANS 7:2-16 (1) What is the 
difference between the “godly sorrow” in 
vv. 9-11, and the “sorrow of this world’”’ in 
v. 10? What are the results of godly sorrow 
(vv. 9, 10, 12)? Compare the sorrow of 
Pharaoh in Ex. 9:27-30, 34-35 with that of 
Peter in Matt. 26:75, the results of suffering 
in Rev. 16:11 with those in Jer. 50:4. What 
is the difference? Do I excuse my own sins 
as “human nature” or do I show the attitude 
set forth in vv. 7, 11? (2) Vv. 6 and 7 
describe how Paul was comforted hy the com- 
ing of Titus with his news of the earnestness 
of the Corinthian church. Is it possible for 
God to use me to comfort those that are cast 
down? 
Wednesday, June 2 
II CoRINTHIANS 8 (1) What had been the 
result of trial and deep poverty among the 
Macedonian Christians? What was the most 
important thing they gave to the Lord (v. 
5)? (2) Dol regard “giving” as a grace 
equal to that of faith, utterance and love? 
How much of this grace am I allowing God 
to implant in me? (3) Make a list of the 
principles here laid down for “‘giving’’ among 
Christians (vv. 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 
21). How well do I put these into practice in 
my church, in my fellowship group and in my 
private life? (4) V. 8 speaks of “proving the 
sincerity of our love” by our gifts. What does 
v. 11 say about those who mean to give but 
do not carry through what they start? (5) 
What is the background against which all our 
giving must appear (v. 9) ? 

hursday, June 3 
II CORINTHIANS 9 (1) Paul thought the grace 
of “giving” was a very important one, and 
he taught these Christians about it although 
he was careful never to take any for himself 
(II Cor. 11:9). How are vv. 6 and 8 con- 
nected? Will God see to it that we have 
enough to give and enough for ourselves too 
if we are willing to trust Him? (2) What is 
the two-fold purpose of giving (v.12)? (3) 
Verse 15 brings us face to face with God's gift 
to us before which our most costly sacrifice 
pales to insignificance. In the light of this 
gift can we be pardoned for giving “‘of neces- 
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sity and sparingly”? Did God give sparingly 
to us? 
Friday, June 4 
II CoRINTHIANS 10 (1) Certain persons in 
the Corinthian church disputed Paul’s author- 
ity because his personal presence was not im- 
posing (vv. 1, 10). Why was Paul meek and 
gentle (v. 1) and why did he not deign to 
use the weapons of the flesh? What were his 
weapons and what did he use them against 
(vv. 4,5)? (2) Paul was able to say “we 
lead every thought captive and bring it into 
obedience to Christ” (Weymouth). Can I say 
the same of my own thoughts or of the 
thoughts which I hear daily expressed in my 
classroom? (3) The first part of vv. 7 and 12 
give two methods commonly used to measure 
a man. What does God say about these meth- 
ods? How did Paul measure himself and 
others (vv. 13, 18)? Against what standard 
do I measure myself? By which standard will 
God judge me? 
Saturday, June & 
II CoRINTHIANS 11:1-15 (1) Paul longed to 
present the church to Christ as a spotless 
Bride, and so lest the false apostles lead them 
from the simplicity of the gospel he was forced 
to present his higher claims as an apostle of 
Christ ‘in a way which, but for the motive, 
would be folly.”” Whose ministers were these 
false apostles? What methods did they use 
(vv. 3, 13, 15) ? Whom did they masquerade 
as? (2) Is it possible that Satan still uses 
these methods of deceiving the church (Eph. 
6:12) ? How are we to know the true from 
the false (Eph. 6:13-18, Eph. 5:14, I Cor. 
12:3)? 
Sunday, June 6 
II CORINTHIANS 11:16-33 (1) What are 
some of Paul’s qualifications for apostleship 
(vv. 22-30, 12:12)? (2) Make a list of the 
things Paul suffered to spread forth the gospel 
of Christ (vv. 23-28). What am I willing to 
suffer for the same cause? What am I suffer- 
ing now? 

onday, June 7 
II CORINTHIANS 12 (1) In v. 2 the “I knew” 
of the A.V. should be translated “I know.” 
Why was Paul sent “a thorn in the 
flesh” (v. 7)? Why did God not take it 
away? What was Paul’s reaction to this an- 
swer to his prayer? “The Lord has more 
need of our weakness than of our strength: 
our strength is often His rival; our weakness, 
His servant, drawing on His resources and 
showing forth His glory. Man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity; man’s security is Satan's 
opportunity.” How much of this truth have I 
realized in my own life? (2) Can I honestly 
say that “I am well contented in’ the things 
mentioned in v. 10? 
Tuesday, June 8 
II CoRINTHIANS 13 (1) Since the Corinthians 
had sought proof that Christ was speaking 
through Paul he warns them that he will not 
spare in judgment and reproof when he comes 
again (vv. 2-3). Whom were they really 
wronging by this question of weakness being 
used by God? (2) Does the fact of Paul’s 
apostleship answer critics today who say Paul’s 
gospel differs from Christ’s (Rom. 1:1-6) ? 
Wednesday, June 9 
ACTS 21:1-17 (1) Can you think of any 
reason why God gave intimation in every 


city of the afflictions awaiting Paul at Jeru- 
salem? Cp. 20:23. When news of his impris- 
onment reached the believers in these cities, 
would it shake their faith? (2) How did 
Paul follow his Lord’s example in his atti- 
tude towards these foreknown trials? Cp, 
vv. 13-14 with Lk. 9:22, 44, 51. (3) In urg. 
ing a Christian friend to spare himself, what 
limit must I bear in mind (v. 14) ? What is 
too often indicated by our well-intentioned at- 
tempts to shield others from suffering? Cp, 
Matt. 16:22-23. ; 
Thursday, June 10 

ACTS 21:18-40 (1) “Shaving the head” (vy, 
24) was a sign of the expiration of a Nazarite 
vow. See Num. 6:2, 13, 18. Paul had recently 
fulfilled such a vow (18:18). Now Jewish 
Christian leaders urged him to join with 
others in its formal completion by making 
the required offering in the temple. (2) The 
rightness of Paul’s compliance has been ques- 
tioned on the basis of its unfortunate outcome. 
Is this fair? Beware of gauging a man’s spir- 
ituality by the adverse circumstances of his 
life. (3) Examine the accusations against 
Paul (v. 28). Were they true? Cp. 6:13 and 
Matt. 26:60-61. Here are confirmed Christ's 
words of Jn. 15:20. Am I prepared to face mis- 
representation for the sake of my Lord? 
Friday, June II 

ACTS 22:1-29 (1) Paul begins his defense by 


showing how his zeal towards God had been 


entirely mistaken. What did he thus desire his 
hearers to realize? (2) He gained their at- 
tention by utilizing every point of similarity 
between himself and them (vv. 2, 3, 4, 14 
“our fathers,” 17). On what level do I put 
myself in relation to the students whom I seek 
to win? Cp. I Cor. 9:19-22. (3) What means 
did Paul use to escape scourging? Was he 
afraid of suffering? Is my willingness to suf- 
fer for Christ inconsistent with using legiti- 
mate methods and human wisdom to avoid 
suffering? Think over Matt. 10:16. 
Saturday, June 12 

ACTS 22:30-23:11 (1) Note how in v. 5 
Paul both justifies himself and acknowledges 
the authority of the law (“‘wist’ apparently 
means “‘recognize” or “own’), agreeing it 
would not be right to speak disparagingly of 
the high priest, but this man Ananias who had 
gained his position by bribery and corruption 
could not be honored as such. (2) What ef- 
fect did Paul’s declaring himself a Pharisee 
have upon the council? Is there a place for 
human ingenuity in the service of God? (3) 
How were the Lord’s words (v. 11) especially 
comforting to Paul in view both of that day's 
trial and of Paul’s cherished ambition to visit 
Rome (19:21)? Meditate on Ps. 37:4. 
Sunday, June 13 

ACTS 23:12-35 (1) In Paul’s arrest, trial, im- 
prisonment and journey to Rome notice again 
and again how God's purpose for Paul the 
apostle is fulfilled (cp. Acts 9:15-16), how the 
wrath of man is made to praise him, (contrast 
vv. 12 and 23), how the gospel is preached to 
kings, to military leaders, to obscure natives, 
and how the disasters and trials of life prove 
to be occasions for the furtherance of the gos- 
pel. (2) Am I so yielded to the Lord that all 
the incidents of daily life are a fulfillment of 
the will of God in terms of spiritual growth 
and blessing to myself, to others? 
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Monday, June 14 

Acts 24 (1) What similarity characterizes 
the speeches both of Tertullus, the accusing 
orator, and of Paul, the Christian prisoner? 
Have I been avoiding gracious and polite 
phrases because others use them insincerely or 
with an eye to politics? Cp. Rom. 13:7. (2) 
Note in vv. 14, 22 Christianity is referred to 
as “the way.” What was the chief tenet of this 
“heresy” (vv. 14-15)? (3) Note how Paul 
in his conversations with Felix sought to pre- 
pare the ground for the working of the Holy 
Spirit. See Jn. 16:8. He did not water down 
his message to gain favor with those in author- 
ity. What is my aim in presenting the Christian 
message ? 

Tuesday, June 15 

Acts 25:1-22 (1) Observe that Paul is again 
spared from the murderous plots of the Jews 
—but by different means. Cp. 23:16. Let me 
never limit God in my imagination to one 
method. (2) Based on Paul’s example here, 
what would you say should be the Christian's 
attitude towards this world’s laws and govern- 
ment? (3) Herod Agrippa was the son of the 
Herod who killed James (Acts 12:1-3) and 
nephew of Herod Antipas who beheaded John 
the Baptist and held Jesus on trial. How do 
these facts illuminate his desire to hear Paul, 
especially in view of the affirmation of v. 19? 
Cp. Matt. 14:1-2. 

Wednesday, June 16 

Acts 25:23-26:32 (1) In his defense before 
Agrippa, what statement did Paul give as to 
the reason he was on trial? What was meant 
by the hope of Israel? Cp. Lk. 2:25; Isa. 9: 
6-7; Micah 5:2. (2) What was the evidence 
in Paul’s experience of the resurrection of 
Christ? Note his constant reference to this 
fact, and its significance. (3) What did Paul 
state to be the purpose of God in Christ's 
revelation to him? What is my understanding 
of God’s purpose in saving me? 

Thursday, June 17 

Acts 27 (1) Observe how in instance after 
instance throughout this thrilling record Paul 
was preserved from death (vv. 20, 31, 42). 
For what specific purpose was God preserving 
him? How do I view God’s hand of protec- 
tion over me in near accidents or disasters? 
(2) What difference did Paul’s presence make 
to all on board ship? A Christian in the will 
of God can be a means of tremendous bless- 
ing to those about him. Contrast this with the 
suffering caused to all around by a disobedient 
child of God; e.g. Jonah, for whose sake the 
storm harassed all those sailing with him. 
How does my presence affect those in my 
class or dormitory ? 

Friday, June 18 

Acts 28:1-16 (1) Note another instance of 
Paul's preservation from harm. Is it right to 
infer from this that the Christian who is in the 
will of God does not suffer any trouble? 
What is the truer conclusion? Am I convinced 
that my life is safe as long as God has any 
work yet for me to do? (2) What circum- 
stances led to an opportunity for Christian 
witness to the chief man of the island? Am 
Ton the alert for such spiritual opportunities ? 
(3) Is it worthwhile to go out of my way 
to show friendliness to a Christian who is a 
Stranger? What did such a little act of kind- 
ness (v. 15) mean to Paul? Why did it mean 
so much at this juncture ? 
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Saturday, June 19 

AcTs 28:17-31 (1) How did the circum- 
stances of Paul in Rome contribute to the fur- 
therance of the gospel? Need my circum- 
stances limit God? (2) Unbelief and dis- 
obedience effectively stem the flow of God's 
grace (v. 27). The Book of Acts has shown 
the gospel continuously presented to the Jew 
first, but it ends with a solemn warning of 
the judicial blindness God puts upon those 
who deliberately shut their eyes and ears to the 
truth of the gospel. (3) Sometimes God's 
answer to our request is fulfilled but in a man- 
ner different to our expectations. Am I pre- 
pared for this? Cp. v. 20 with Rom. 15:23-32. 
Sunday, June 20 

COLOSSIANS 1:1-23 (1) What specific fruit 
did the gospel produce in the Colossian church 
(vv. 4, 8) ? Has it produced such fruit in my 
life? (2) When I pray for wisdom or strength 
is it with these ends in view (vv. 9-11)? (3) 
Study the phrase, ‘“‘the image of God.” Cp. 
Heb. 1:3 and Jn. 1:18. Man was made in the 
likeness of God but Christ is the very image. 
(4) What is God’s desire for man in relation 
to His Son (v. 18)? Are there any aspects of 
my life, e.g. ambitions, finances, affections 
where Christ is not supreme? Of what signifi- 
cance then to me are the assurances in vv. 
20-23? 

Monday, June 21 

COLOSSIANS 1:24-2:5 (1) Paul does not refer 
in v. 24 to Christ’s expiatory sufferings on 
the cross but rather to His continuing travail 
in the upbuilding of His church. In these we 
are called to share. See Gal. 4:19. (2) What 
was Paul’s conception of his ministry? What 
was the essence of his message? What was the 
definite goal of his life? Does summer relaxa- 
tion from study tempt me to relax from work- 
ing towards this goal? (3) What was the 
source of Paul’s boundless energy? Is it avail- 
able for me too? (4) Under what condition 
will I most readily grow in assurance and un- 
derstanding of God's secret, Christ indwelling 
the heart (v. 2) ? 

Tuesday, June 22 

COLOSSIANS 2:6-15 (1) How am I to view 
the opinions of men who try to philosophize 
concerning Christ on the basis of their own 
human reason rather than in dependence upon 
God's revelation (v. 8)? (2) Circumcision 
was ordained of God as a sign of the covenant 
between God and His people Israel. Read Gen. 
17:7-14. It denoted a deliberate renunciation 
of evil. For the Christian the spiritual counter- 
part lies in God's work of regeneration and the 
visible counterpart in the rite of baptism. 
(3) For the significance of “principalities and 
powers” (v. 15) see Eph. 6:12. Cp. also 
Col. 1:13. What attitude towards my Saviour 
does a study of these verses (13-15) produce? 
Wednesday, June 23 

COLOSSIANS 2:16-3:4 (1) Two errors are 
here refuted: a. the insistence by some that 
the ceremonial law of Moses was still binding 
for Christians (vv. 16-17); b. the practice of 
appealing to angels as mediators when praying 
to God (v. 18). What are the modern equiva- 
lents? The latter error may look like modesty 
in deeming oneself unworthy to speak directly 
to God but “it is a voluntary, not a com- 
manded humility.” (2) Note the significance 
of the final phrase of v. 23 when translated 
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“of no value against the indulgence of the 
flesh.” What procedure (v. 21) still fails to 
give real victory over sin? (3) What positive 
solution to the problem is revealed in c. 3? 
Have I really grasped the practical meaning of 
being ‘‘dead with Christ” and of being “risen 
with Christ’? Pray over Rom. 6:11-13. 
Thursday, June 24 


COLOSSIANS 3:5-17 (1) What is God's stan- 
dard of righteousness for the “new man” (v. 
10) ? Cp. Eph. 4:13. Knowledge plays a great 
part in his development. What kind of know]- 
edge? Am I seeking to gain a rich acquaintance 
of God’s word (v. 16)? (2) Discover here 
the unfailing incentive for a loving and for- 
giving spirit towards others even when they 
give ample cause for anger. (3) Note the re- 
peated emphasis on a spirit of thankfulness 
(vv. 15, 17; 1:12 and 2:7). There is no better 
antidote for discontent. Put it to the test today. 
Friday, June 25 
COLOSSIANS 3:18-4:1 (1) Go through these 
verses noting how each individual én the home 
is called upon to forget his rights and remem- 
ber his duties. Has the Lord anything to sav 
to me as a member of some household that it 
may more closely approach His perfect pat- 
tern? (2) Note that servants (lit. slaves) 
could expect no reward, least of all an inheri- 
tance from their earthly masters. Though we 
owe our lives as bondslaves to the Lord who 
bonght us at tremendous cost, yet what are we 
told to expect? (3) What consideration must 
be uppermost in the minds of each husband 
(cp. Eph. 5:25), wife, parent, child, servant 
and master in his attitude towards others in 
the home? Does v. 23 express the innermost 
motive of all my activity ? 
Saturday, June 26 
COLOSSIANS 4:2-18 (1) Note the prominent 
place prayer has in the relationship between 
Christians (vv. 3, 12). How is prayer de- 
scribed? What must accompany true prayer? 
Are my requests for others as definite (vv. 3, 
12) as those for myself? (2) To be an effec- 
tive witness for Christ, what do I need be- 
sides a clear knowledge of the gospel (vv. 4- 
6)? (3) Observe the phrase in vv. 7 and 12, 
“servant” or lit. “slave” of Christ Jesus. What 
is involved in such a term? The more my life 
is characterized by this relationship to the 
‘Lord, the more real help and comfort (vv. 8, 
11) I can be to others. 

He best serves men 

Who first serves God. 
Sunday, June 27 
PHILEMON (1) Philemon was a member of 
the church in Colosse which indeed met in 


EVERY MORNING... 


After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 


ing these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 


follow by God's help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ, 
God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage which 
should be my prayer for today? 








his house. His son Archippus (cp. Col. 4: 
17) was one of the leaders. In writing this 
letter on behalf of ‘his runaway slave, Onesi- 
mus, what effective arguments does Paul use 
to induce Philemon to forgive and receive 
him? Note at least five (vv. 5, 8, 9, 11, 20). 
(2) The name Onesimus means “profitable.” 
Note the play on words in v. 11. Like Onesi- 
mus, I too have failed, but through the sav- 
ing power and mediation of Christ I may be- 
come God’s useful servant. (3) Instead of 
openly inveighing against the system, how 
does the gospel work to overcome such evils 
as slavery? 

Monday, June 28 


I SAMUEL 1:1-20 (1) What were Elkanah’s 
commendable characteristics? What were his 
failings? Cp. I Tim. 5:21 and Lev. 18:18. Are 
there irregularities in my life? (2) In what 
ways was Peninnah a constant source of irri- 
tation to Hannah? Am I pleasant and gracious 
to those with whom I live? Note II Sam. 1:23 
and Prov. 3:17. (3) How did God turn 
Hannah's distress of soul into blessing? To 
whom do I pour out my grievances? Cp. Ps. 
62:8, Job. c. 2 and Jonah 4:1-4, 
Tuesday, Jane 29 

I SAMUEL 1:21-2:11 (1) Hannah gave her 
best to the Lord—her son. God gave His best 
to me—His Son. What have I given to Him? 
Notice that gifts are connected inseparably 
with worship, as in Matt. 2:11 and Heb. 13: 
15-16. (2) Hannah bursts into a paean of 
praise (2:1-10). Her joy in God’s gift is over- 
shadowed by her exultation in the Giver (2:1, 
2). Is the Lord Himself my delight? See Ps. 
37:4. (3) The knowledge and justice of God 
give to all their due, and reverse the circum- 
stances of life, contrary to all expectations (2: 
3-8a). Is the Lord working miracles for and 
through me? Cp. Gen. 18:14 and II Kings 
6:25 and 7:1, 2. (4) As Jehovah upholds the 
physical universe, so He sustains and defends 
His children (vv. 9, 10). Am I beset by the 
fear of failure or defeat? The promises of 
God in Heb. 1:3 and Isa. 54:17 should dis- 
pel it. 

Wednesday, June 30 

I SAMUEL 2:12-36 (1) The sons of Eli parti- 
cipated in the service of God, but they did not 
know Him. They were self-indulgent (vv. 13- 
14), irreverent (vv. 15-16) and immoral (v. 
23). Do I really know the Saviour whom I 
serve? Note the warning in Matt. 7:21-23. 
(2) In the midst of spiritual decadence and 
political chaos God’s instrument for the restor- 
ation of His people was a child—Samuel. 
What potentialities do I see in the children in 
my home, church or social circle? Am I exer- 
cising a spiritual ministry toward such? Cp. 
Matt. 18:5, 6 and Jn. 21:16 (literally, “shep- 
herd my lambs”). (3) Eli honored his sons 
above his God (2:29). His spoiled children 
became wicked men. What or who super- 
sedes the Saviour in my affections? Contrast 
Paul in Phil. 1:21. Selections regarding the 
disciplining of children are Prov. 13:24; 22: 
15; 23:13-14 and 29:17. 
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Thursday, July I 
I SAMUEL 3 Owing to Eli's laxity and his 
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sons’ corruption, God was revealing Himself 
through others. See 2:27 and 3:11-14. (1) 
By this time Samuel was probably twelve 
years old. Notice when God revealed Himself 
to Samuel—before the lamp of God (the 
seven-branched candlestick) was extinguished 
and day dawned. Do I hear the Lord first thing 
in the morning? Cp. Isa. 50:4. (2) In the 
morning interview God spoke to Samuel re- 
garding His purpose to set aside Eli and his 
sons (vv. 11-14). This marked the begin- 
ning of the Lord’s revelations to Samuel 
(v. 21) and the fulfillment of I Sam. 2:35. 
Would I know the purpose of God for my 
life? It is to be found in His presence. 


Friday, Jaly 2 


I Samugt 4 (1) Ichabod (v. 21) is the 
theme of this chapter. The reason for God's 
departure is delineated in Ps. 78:55-61. There 
were also sins of omission. God and His pro- 
phet were not consulted about the venture. Is 
the Lord my Counsellor (Isa. 9:6 and Prov. 
3:6)? (2) The ark was the symbol of the 
presence of God in their midst. They clung to 
the form when the reality had left. Is my spir- 
ituality a sham? Are my quiet times merely 
perfunctory? Defeat was inevitable. Is defeat 
or victory the order of my days? Look up Ps. 
66:18, I Jn. 1:6-10 and Ps. 139:23-24— 
“search... see... lead.” 


Saturday, July 3 


I SAMUEL 5 This chapter is a literal fulfill- 
ment of Isa. 19:1; the idols “moved at his 
presence.” (1) He tolerates no rivals. Is 
Christ truly Lord of my life? What constitutes 
an idol in a Christian's life (I John 5:21)? 
(2) The Philistines thought that Jehovah had 
fallen into their hands but now thev realize 
that they have fallen into His hands. Note 
Heb. 10:31. Judgment on their persons and 
possessions followed. Have I ever really had a 
glimpse of the holiness of God and the sinful- 
ness of myself? Cp. Isa. 6:1. (3) Jehovah 
fought His way from city to city back to His 
disobedient people whom He still loved. Have 
I ever thanked the Lord for His changeless 
love? See John 13: 1b. 


Sunday, Jalyg 4 


I SAMUEL 6 (1) God’s judgments hardened 
the Philistines. How do I react to suffering? 
Do I rebel against it? See Ps. 119:67 and 
Heb. 12:6-11. (2) The test: vv. 10-12. 
Against natural instinct and without human 
guidance, the cattle head for the land of Is- 
rael. Do I expect the supernatural operation 
of God in and through me? Matt. 17:20 and 
Luke 1:37. (3) The Septuagint renders the 
last part of v. 19 thus: “The sons of Jechonias 
rejoiced not . . . because they saw the ark of 
the Lord and he smote them.” Indifference as 
well as irreverence caused the sudden and se- 
vere judgment of God to fall upon them. Cp. 
Num. 4:19-20. Am I trifling with a holy God? 
I Cor. 6:19-20. 

Monday, Jalg & 

I SAMUEL 7 (1) Though for twenty years 
Israel regretted the absence of the ark, they 
repented not. The way of forgiveness: a. con- 
fess (cp. v. 6 with I John 1:9), b. forsake 
(vv. 3-4 and I Thess. 1:9-10). Note also Prov. 
28:13. Am I following this course with regard 
to known sin? (2) The basis of forgiveness: 





the whole burnt offering, v. 9; cp. Heb. 10:12- 


14. (3) The result of forgiveness: victory, 
vv. 10-14. Does sin or the Saviour dominate 
my life? See Rom. 6:14-16 and 8:1-4. 
Tuesday, July 6 

I SAMUEL 8 (1) Spirituality is not hereditary, 
What sins characterized the sons of Samuel? 
See Ex. 18:21 and I Tim. 3:2ff. (2) How did 
Samuel react to Israel’s demand to conform 
to the ungodly nations about them? Can I be 
conformed to the world and also to the Lord? 
Note carefully Rom. 12:2 and 8:29. 


Wednesday, July 7 

I SAMUEL 9:1-10:16 (1) What were Saul’s 
characteristics and background (9:2)? The 
failure of his quest was indicative of the future 
trend of his life. What cherished sin is being 
nurtured in my bosom? It will ruin me. (2) 
Through his servant, Saul is introduced to the 
man of God. Am I willing to be the humble 
instrument which the Holy Spirit can use to 
lead others to the Saviour? It will cost me 
something (9:8). Note Samuel's courtesy (vv. 
19-20), deference (vv. 22-24), homage 
(9:25-10:1), consideration (10:2-7), and 
warning (10:8). Samuel was a spiritual giant; 
Saul was a physical one. Which would I 
choose to be? 

Tharsday, July 8 

I SAMUEL 10:17-27 (1) Note in wv. 17-19 
that God does not deal arbitrarily with His 
people. The “I” in v. 18 and the “ye” in v. 19 
are especially emphatic in the original. What 
blessings befell Israel because of the personal 
salvation from Jehovah? Do I enjoy these 
blessings in a spiritual sense? (2) What mo- 
tive prompted Saul to hide among the baggage 
(vv. 20-22)? (3) How graciously God and 
His prophet prepared the way for the king- 
dom, the king, and his subjects (vv. 24-26); 
remember that Israel was deliberately disobe- 
dient (v. 19). Do I show the same gracious- 
ness to those in my house or on my campus 
who are acting contrary to the will of God? 
Friday, Jualg 9 

I SAMUEL 11 (1) God calls Saul from the 
monotonous task of plowing (vv. 4-6). Am 


I spiritually attuned to the Lord so that when ~ 


He calls I shall respond with glad alacrity? 
(2) Acts are more eloquent than words (wy. 
7-8). Does my behavior commend Christ to 
unbelievers on the campus? See Titus 2:10 
and I Tim. 3:12. (3) Saul gains three vic- 
tories (vv. 12-15): a. over his enemies b. over 
himself c. over his people. Cp. Prov. 16:32. 
Do I know the secret of victory in my personal 
life? II Cor. 2:14. 

Saturday, July 10 

I SAMUEL 12 (1) How does the record of my 
life check up alongside Samuel’s (wv. 1-5)? 
Cp. Phil. 3:4-7. (2) In the brief historical 
sketch in vv. 6-19 underline the two words 
“the Lord.” Note their particular significance 
with regard to each incident recorded. Who 
runs my life—I, or my Lord? These facts were 
written to instruct me. Read carefully wv. 20- 
25. (3) Am I vainly disquieted by fears of 
one kind or another? Let me remember always 
that the fear of the Lord will sublimate all 
fears. The fear of God makes me fearless, and 
the fear of man makes me a coward. Note 
II Tim. 1:7, Heb. 5:7 (‘He was heard for his 
godly fear’), and I John 4:18. 
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Sunday, Jaly II 

I SAMUEL 13 (1) After the victory in c. 11 
came the testings in c. 13. Saul’s first test was 
that of numerical inferiority. Cowardice and 
disunity in the army reduced it from 3,000 to 
600. Note vv. 2 and 15. I may be the member 
of a small IVCF chapter on my campus. Am I 
faithful and consistent in my witness for the 
Saviour there? Numbers mean very little. Re- 
member Gideon in Judges 7. Samuel's delay 
tested Saul. To wait patiently the Lord's time 
is not easy but it pays big dividends. There 
is a purpose in His delays. Cp. Isa. 30:18. 
Abraham's and Sarah's impatience resulted in 
grief (Gen. 16:1-6). Note also Ps. 27:14. 
The overwhelming power of the enemy tried 
Saul—a mobile army fully equipped (vv. 5 
and 19-22). Our enemies, Satan and his 
hordes, are strong and resourceful. What pro- 
vision has God made for our offensive against 
them? Note carefully Eph. 6:10-17, Rom. 8: 
31, and Zech. 4:6. 


Monday, Jaly 12 


ISAMUEL 14 (1) What were the contributing 
factors in Jonathan’s successful and daring 
venture (vv. 4-15)? Cp. Daniel 11:32b. As 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ, am I doing ex- 
ploits for Him? (2) What consequences fol- 
lowed Saul’s rashness in prohibiting the 
people from eating (vv. 24-45)? Jot down 
some instances of the apparent common sense 
of the Lord with regard to food as recorded 
in the Gospels, e.g. Luke 8:55, Mark 8:2-3, 
etc. (3) God delivered Israel from their ene- 
mies by the very king whom they in disobedi- 
ence had chosen (vv. 47-52). Am I conscious 
of failure? Let God take over. With His di- 
vine alchemy He will turn failure into bless- 
ing. See Joel 2:25-27. 


Tuesday, Jaly 13 


I SAMUEL 15 (1) The key to this chapter is 
found in vv. 22b-23. The key word is “‘obedi- 
ence.” What kind of obedience does God re- 
quire of me (vv. 3, 18 and 33)? Partial 
obedience is as rebellion and stubbornness (v. 
23). (2) Note how Saul’s character is re- 
vealed in this incident. We find him a. justify- 
ing himself at the expense of others (v. 20), 
b. making a shallow repentance (vv. 25, 30) 
—not sorry for his sin but sorry for the out- 
come of his sin c. influenced by popularity 
(v. 24). (3) What lessons can I learn from 


_ Samuel? a. prayerfulness (v. 11) b. fearless- 


ness (vv. 14-19) c. faithfulness—even to un- 
pleasant tasks (vv. 26-30) d. graciousness (v. 
31) e. ruthlessness with the flesh, as typified 
by Agag (vv. 32-33) f. lasting affection (v. 
35). 


' Wednesday, July 14 


I SAMUEL 16 (1) Do I believe that God 
orders my circumstances? This chapter proves 
that He does. God gives Samuel directions to 
perform a very risky undertaking by means of 
a perfectly natural act (vv. 1-5). (2) From 
the pursuit of his regular occupation David 
was called to be anointed king (vv. 6-13). 
Do I look for the hand of God in my daily 
life? Cp. Ps. 68:19. (3) David used his time 
profitably. He became an accomplished harpist 
while tending the sheep. Do I spend my time 
or waste it? Note Eph. 5:16. (4) Saul’s ill- 
humor brought David into the palace—his 
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training ground for the throne (vv. 14-23). 
Cp. Prov. 18:16. 


Thursday, July 15 


I SAMUEL 17:1-54 (1) David and Goliath 
present a number of striking contrasts. Note 
that the conflict was between physical and 
spiritual might. Am I seeking each day to be 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might? (2) Contrast their ages (v. 42), 
equipment (vv. 4-10, 40), confidence (vv. 8- 
10 and 34-37), and challenges (vv. 43-44, 45- 
47). As a young person, am I an example to 
those around me? Cp. I Tim. 4:12. (3) Two 
obstacles confronted David as he went to bat- 
tle: ridicule (v. 28) and unnaturalness (vv. 
38-39). How did he overcome them? How 
may I be an overcomer? See Eph. 4:22-24 and 
Col. 3:8-11. 


Friday, July 16 


I SAMUEL 17:55-18:30 (1) This section re- 
cords the beginning of the enmity Saul had for 
David. Note Saul’s curiosity (17:58), jeal- 
ousy (18:8-9), hatred (18:11), fear of 
David (18:12), trickery (v. 21), and murder- 
ous intent (v. 25). (2) Standing in relief 
against this dark background is the figure of 
David. He is unassuming (17:58), winsome 
(18:1-4), popular (v. 5), adroit (v. 11), 
guileless (v. 16), humble (v. 18), courageous 
(v. 27), and beloved (v. 30). Am I like Saul 
in harboring a root of bitterness? Cp. Heb. 
22°33. 


Saturday, July 17 


I SAMUEL 19 (1) There is a striking differ- 
ence between Jonathan’s and Saul’s attitudes 
toward David (vv. 1-11). What were the char- 
acteristics of true friendship as displayed by 
Jonathan? See Prov. 18:24. What passion so 
mastered Saul that his judgment was con- 
stantly perverted (vv. 8-10)? (2) In wv. 12- 
17 by whom and by what means was Saul mis- 
led? (3) In his extremity where did David 
go (vv. 18-24) ? There in that theological col- 
lege God by His Spirit subdued David's ene- 
mies. Am I a true and loyal friend to others? 
Do I choose my friends carefully and prayer- 
fully? Cp. Luke 6:12-13. 


Sunday, Jaly 18 
I SAMUEL 20:1-34 (1) The interchange of 
confidences between David and Jonathan is 
very beautiful. What brings more joy than a 
trustworthy friend! Conversely see Prov. 25: 
19. (2) David's plight (v. 3) and his plea 
(v. 8) show a desperate situation which re- 
quired desperate measures. Ps. 7 depicts 
David's feelings at this time. Am I being se- 
verely tested? Remember God sits as a Re- 
finer, watching not only the silver, but also 
the heat of the fire. Note Mal. 3:3 and I Cor. 
10:13. (3) Friend Jonathan made a promise 
(v. 4), offered a prayer (vv. 12-15), and pro- 
osed a plan (vv. 18-23). (4) Jonathan is 
coming a target for Saul’s insults and hatred 
in order that David's life might not be jeop- 
ardized (vv. 24-34), a picture of Christ as 
my substitute. Have I ever spent even fifteen 
minutes on my knees considering what my Sav- 
iour endured as my substitute? Read prayer- 
fully II Cor. 5:21. 


Monday, July 19 
I SAMUEL 20:35-21:15 (1) David became an 


exile until the death of Saul. In this crisis he 
was encouraged by the great affection of Jon- 
athan. What evidences of their mutual love 
appear in wv. 41, 42? (2) When in difficulty, 
how do I act? Of what sin was David guilty 
in 21:1-2? Is it ever justifiable? See Eph. 
4:25. (3) In Mark 2:25-26 the Lord Jesus 
approved this act of Ahimelech’s (vv. 3-7). 
The moral law is greater than the ceremonial. 
(4) The sword of Goliath represented a past 
victory—'‘‘each victory will help you some 
other to win.” The fear of Achish tempted 
David to feign madness (vv. 10-15). Am I 
tempted to act deceitfully because of fear or 
the desire for popularity or a reputation for 
spiritual-mindedness? Cp. Ps. 51:6. 


Tuesday, July 20 


I SAMUEL 22 (1) David, God's anointed 
king in exile, gathered to him a loyal band 
of followers who shared his rejection. The 
Lord Jesus, God's anointed King, is repudi- 
ated by the world. As His follower I, too, 
share His ostracism. See Heb. 13:12-14. (2) 
Note the personal pronouns in v. 8; Saul was 
completely self-centered. Conscience and 
scruples were sacrificed to ambition (vv. 6- 
19). Is my conscience kept sensitive by the 
Word and the Holy Spirit? Read Acts 24:16 
and I Tim. 1:19. (3) The consequence of 
David's lie was tragic (v. 22). Do I pray each 
day that the Lord will set a seal upon my lips? 


Wednesday, July 21 


I SAMUEL 23 (1) Dependence upon men is 
hazardous. Note the ingratitude of the mea 
of Keilah (vv. 1-12). Is it my practice to seek 
guidance from the Lord in every decision I 
make (vv. 11-12)? (2) Do I enjoy daily de- 
liverance from the machinations of the enemy 
(v. 14)? In vv. 19-29 observe the number of 
times God delivered David from Saul. (3) Do 
I, like Jonathan, strengthen my friends spir- 
itually (v. 16)? Jonathan’s lack of jealousy 
and his perspicacity in relation to God’s pur- 
pose were a blessing to David (vv. 16-18). 
Daily guidance, daily deliverance, and daily 
strength are more necessary than daily bread. 


Thursday, July 22 

I SAMUEL 24 (1) How was the command of 
Rom. 12:21 obeyed by David in vv. 1-15? 
(2) Note vv. 12 and 15. When I am wronged 
by others, should I retaliate? Cp. Rom. 12:19 
and Heb. 10:30. (3) David is rewarded for 
his generosity of spirit by Saul’s confirmation 
of the promise of his kingship (v. 20). 
(4) Isa. 64:4, R.V., epitomizes David's pro- 
cedure with regard to his future. Have I 
learned to “let go” and “let God’? Cp. Ps. 
37:5. David was not deceived by Saul’s ap- 
parent good will. He returned to his strong- 
hold at Engedi. 


Friday, July 23 

I SAMUEL 25 (1) ‘Beloved by all” was Sam- 
uel’s epitaph. What legacy am I leaving? See 
Prov. 22:1. (2) Compare Nabal «nd Abigail 
(v. 3). How dissimilar Nabal was to his fore- 
father Caleb! mF Num. 14:24. (3) Notice 
David's reasonable request and Nabal’s re- 
buff (vv. 4-17). What was Nabal’s chief char- 
acteristic (v. 11)? (4) Mark the specific 








ways in which Abigail was of spiritual help 
to David (vv. 28-31). Are my thoughts en- 
nobling? See Phil. 4:8. If so, my influence 
will be also. Cp. Prov. 23:7. (5) God is 
Judge. Note Gen. 18:25. Nabal, Abigail, and 
David all received their due. Cp. Gal. 6:7 
and Deut. 32:35a, 36a. 

Saturday, July 24 

I SAMUEL 26 (1) No matter how unbecom- 
ing Saul’s actions were, David never forgot 
that he was the Lord’s anointed (v. 11). Do 
I as a child of God truly love His other chil- 
dren even though they may be unlovely? Cp. 
Gal. 6:10, I John 2:9-11, 4:7, 11 and II Cor. 
12:15. (2) David’s behavior spoke volumes 
to Saul and his soldiers (vv. 13-20). Notice 
his courage (v. 16), lack of malice (v. 18), 
and longing for the house of God (v. 19.) 
Does my conduct commend my Saviour to 
fellow-students? See Phil. 1:27 and Tit. 2:8. 
(3) Oh, the gnawing regret of a person who 
is living in disobedience to the Lord (v. 21)! 
Do I keep daily accounts with God in regard 
to sin? David did (see Ps. 32:5). 

Sunday, July 25 

I SAMUEL 27:1-28:2 (1) David's departure 
into Philistia marked a spiritual decline. Note 
in vv. 1-4 his lack of confidence in God's 
promise and his failure to seek God's guid- 
ance. How costly are mistrust and indepen- 
dence! (2) After the nomadic life of the past 
years, it must have been a delight to settle in 
Ziklag (vv. 5-7). Would I rather be comfort- 
able in my sin or endure discomfort in the 
will of God? See Phil. 3:7-8 and Ps. 106:15. 
(3) Sin multiplies with rapidity. David lied to 
Achish (vv. 8-12). What lies have I told or 
acted during the past day? Pray the prayer of 
Ps. 141:3. (4) David was embarrassed by 
Achish’s command (28:1-2). Unbelief never 
pays. 

Monday, July 26 

I SAMUEL 28:3-25 (1) Beset by fear and 
forsaken by God, the mighty Saul resorted to 
spiritism (vv. 3-14). My inadequacy sends me 
either to God or the devil. (2) How very ser- 
ious is disobedience (vv. 7-18) ! Because Saul 
never repented of his sin in the matter of the 
Amalekites, therefore he could never receive 
God’s forgiveness (cp. Heb. 2:2-3 and 12: 
29). (3) God kindly veils the future. Note 
Matt. 6:34b. Teacup-reading is dangerous. 
Leave the unknown future in His hands. Saul’s 
anguish must have been due to remorse and 
also dread of the future. 

Tuesday, July 27 

I SAMUEL 29 (1) The lords of the Philistines 
were not as credulous as Achish (v. 4). God 
overruled this incident to extricate David 
from his position and to enable him to re- 
trieve the inhabitants of Ziklag. God had not 
forsaken His erring child. Cp. Isa. 49:15, 
Prov. 24:16. (2) David's relationship to God 
was evident to all (v. 9). On the campus am 
I a marked man or woman because of my like- 
ness to the Saviour? Living for Christ is 
costly—but worth the price a thousand times. 
Cp. Matt. 28:19-20. 

Wednesday, July 28 

I SAMUEL 30 (1) When calamity overtakes 
me, do I follow David’s example us found in 
vv. 6 and 8? Notice the promise in v. 8b and 
its fulfillment in v. 19. (2) How may the 
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principle adopted by David in vv. 24-25 be 
applied to the Christian church today? The 
spoils of victory were shared (vv. 26-31). Do 
I enrich others by passing on the treasures I 
find each day in the Scriptures? Note Prov. 
11:24. 


Tharsday, July 29 

I SAMUEL 31 (1) Tragedy stalked the house 
of Saul. He fell—and so did his three sons. 
No man dieth to himself (Rom. 14:7). We 
never fall alone. Oh, the power of influence! 
(2) The treatment given Saul’s body is a sad 
commentary on the degradation of idolaters 
(vv. 8-9). Note the contrast afforded by the 
Gileadites (vv. 11-13). As a Christian do 
consideration and respect for others character- 
ize my conduct? See I Pet. 3:8 and I Cor. 
10:24. 


Friday, July 30 

II SAMUEL 1 (1) "The evil that men do lives 
after them.” One of the Amalekites whom 
Saul failed to annihilate severed the slender 
thread of his life (vv. 5-10). Am I overcome 
or am I an overcomer? See Rom. 8:31. (2) Is 
my grief for others genuine? David mourned 
and wept for one who had despitefully used 
him (vv. 11-12). (3) Although Saul perse- 
cuted David unmercifully, David recognized 
and praised what virtues he possessed (vv. 17- 
27). Do I give way to evil surmisings or am 
I eager to believe the best about others? Cp. 
Phil. 4:8 and I Cor. 13:5. 


Saturday, July 31 

II SAMUEL 2 (1) The coronation day was 
approaching and David according to his usual 
practice asked wisdom from the Lord for each 
step of his way (vv. 1-4). Do I seek guid- 
ance from my Saviour during periods of suc- 
cess and joy? (2) The kindness of the Gile- 
adites returned like a boomerang upon their 
own heads (vv. 5-7). Gal. 6:7 is true of good 
deeds as well as evil ones. (2) The puppet 
king Ishbosheth was one of the hindrances to 
the establishment of David’s kingdom (vv. 
8-11). Is the path of God’s will a smooth one? 
Cp. II Cor. 11:23-33. (4) The persistent 
bloody conflict between Abner and Joab indi- 
cates the unprofitableness of perpetuating a 
grievance (vv. 12-32). See Rom. 12:21, Prov. 
25:21-22, and Matt. 5:44-48. 
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Sunday, August I 

II SAMUEL 3 (1) In v. 1 we have a type of 
the conflict between the two natures of the 
Christian. Note Gal. 5:17-26. (2) In prosper- 
ity David begins to slip. Cp. II Sam. 2:2-3 and 
3:5, 11-14 with Deut. 17:17. How few can 
stand success! (3) God used Abner’s irrita- 
tion to swing Israel under the dominion of 
David (vv. 7-21). Great issues emanate often 
from petty occurrences. Watch the little 
things. See James 3:5. (4) Personal quarrels 
are a hindrance and a grief to the people of 
God (vv. 22-39). Have you learned to bury 
your hatchets? If so, don’t dig them up. Note 
Prov. 10:12 and 11:13. 


Monday, August 2 

II SAMUEL 4:1-5:3 (1) The two captains 
tried to justify their wicked deed by claiming 
to have been the agents for the fulfillment 





of God’s purpose (vv. 1-8). Let us not attach 
the Lord’s name to ventures which may be 
foolish or unprincipled (cp. Ex. 20:7). (2) 
Like David our Lord Jesus will one day sub. 
due every evildoer and all His enemies (wv. 
9-12). Cp. I Cor. 15:24-26. Has He subdued 
my alien heart? (3) Every tribe swore alle. 
giance to its brother, leader, and king (5:1-3). 
Every knee shall one day bow to the King of 
kings. See Phil. 2:9-11. Do I each morning 
yield anew to my Lord the devotion and loy- 
alty of my grateful heart? 


Tuesday, August 3 


PsALM 1 The Psalm is a contrast between the 
godly (vv. 1-3) and the ungodly (vv. 4-5) 
with the conclusion stated in v. 6. It serves as 
an introduction to the whole book of Psalms. 
(1) What is said of a godly man? What are 
the things that he will not do? What are the 
things that should characterize him? Are these 
things true of my life? (2) Note the two 
ways and the two ends. Cp. Matt. 7:13-27. 


Wednesday, August 4 


PsALM 2 The two ruling thoughts in the O.T, 
are Law and Prophecy. Cp. Lk. 16:16. Psalm 1 
has directed our attention to Law (v. 2); 
Psalm 2 directs our attention to Prophecy. See 
Acts 4:25-27; 13:33; Heb. 1:5. (1) In Psalm 
1:2 there is right meditation; in 2:1 (margin) 
there is wrong meditation. Contrast the re- 
sults of each. (2) There are four speakers 
in the Psalm: man (vv. 1-3); God (vv. 4-6); 
the Son (vv. 7-9); the Holy Spirit (vv. 10- 
12). What is the message of each? (3) Link 
the word “perish” in v. 12 with Ps. 1:6 and 
John 3:16. What a terrible thing it must be 
to perish! 


Thursday, August 5 

PsALMS 3 and 4. (1) Psalm 3 is a morning 
hymn (v. 5). It was written when David 
fled from his son, Absalom. Under what con- 
ditions did God give him restful sleep? Cp. 
II Sam. 15:14, 30. (2) Each stanza of the 
Psalm except the third ends with Selah. Some 
think this a musical term. The singers are to 
remain silent and meditate upon what they 
have been singing while the instruments con- 
tinue to play. We need more Selahs in our 
singing today. (3) Psalm 4 is an evening 
hymn (v. 4). Note that true spiritual joy is not 
dependent upon earthly prosperity (v. 7). Cp. 
Gal. 5:22; II Cor. 8:2; Phil. 4:4. 


Friday, August 6 

PsaLM 5 (1) Note the various words that are 
used for prayer in vv. 1-3. What aspect of 
prayer does each emphasize? To whom did 
David pray? When did he pray? (2) Do we 
not miss much of blessing because of lack of 
meditation before we pray (v. 1), and want 
of hopeful expectation afterward (v. 3)? 
(3) It is a solemn truth that a righteous God 
must hate sin (vv. 4-6). Cp. Ps. 66:18 and 
I John 1:9. 


Saturday, August 7 ; 
PsALM 6. (1) This is the first of seven Peni- 
tential Psalms. The others are 32, 38, 51, 
102, 130, 143. Mark them in your Bible, 
read them, become familiar with them. (2) 
The occasion of the Psalm was recovery from 
an illness which David regarded as an ev!- 
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dence of God's displeasure and over which 
his enemies rejoiced. Which thoughts in the 
Psalm relate to his illness and recovery? 
(3) What was David's view of life after 
death as expressed in this Psalm? Contrast 
II Tim. 1:10; Phil. 1:23; II Cor. 5:1. 


Sunday, August 8 

PsALM 7 (1) What should be our recourse 
when we are sorely slandered? (vv. 1-2). It is 
hard to bear up under false accusation; more 
difficult still not to retaliate, but to “take it 
to the Lord in prayer.”” (2) David, in protest- 
ing his innocence (vv. 3-5, 8) is not declaring 
that he is sinless, but that he is innocent of 
the charges his enemy has brought against him. 
Cp. I Jn. 3:21-22. (3) Spurgeon calls this 
the “Song of the Slandered Saint.” Even this 
sorest of all evils can form the occasion for a 
Psalm. Have we learned to praise Him under 
all circumstances (v. 17) ? 


Monday, August 9 

PsALM 8 (1) The Psalm begins and ends by 
extolling the name of God. Cp. Prov. 18:10. 
God has chosen frail man as the object of 
His special regard. (2) Heb. 2:6-9 is an in- 
spired commentary on this Psalm. The original 
purpose of God in creation was that all things 
should be subject to man. Since the Fall, ‘“‘we 
see not yet all things put under him” (Heb. 
2:8). “But we see Jesus” (2:9a), and by His 
suffering and death, He has restored that 
which the first Adam lost. (3) Our Lord 
quotes v. 2 in Matt. 21:16. Under what cir- 
cumstances, and for what purpose? 


Tuesday, August 10 

PsALM 9 (1) A simple division of the Psalm 
is in two parts: Praise (vv. 1-12); Prayer 
wv. 12-20). Note that the praise precedes the 
petition. For what have we praised the Lord 
today? (2) What should characterize our 
praise of the Lord (vv. 1-2, 11) ? How much 
praise is only half- hearted! (3) There is 
much in the Psalm for those in trouble. See 
w. 9, 13, 14. In the extremity of trouble, 
when all hope of deliverance is cut off, the 
Lord Himself is our refuge. Cf. Ps. 32:7; 
46:1; II Cor. 1:4. 


Wednesday, August II 

PsaLM 10 (1) Was David right in implying 
that God was “‘afar off” (v. 1) ? Contrast the 
language of faith in vv. 16-18. The turning 
point was his prayer and thoughtful medita- 
tion upon the character of God (vv. 12-15). 
Is this our recourse when God seems far away? 
(2) Note the character of the wicked (vv. 
2-6) and how this manifested itself outwardly 
(vv. 7-11). Cp. Mark 7:15-23. (3) What 
title could you give to this Psalm? 


Thursday, August 12 

PsALM 11 (1) David was evidently in great 
personal danger when he wrote this Psalm. 
His friends were advising him to flee to a 
place of safety (vv. 1-3). What was his reply? 
(2) What was the source of David's courage? 
Note the emphasis on God’s presence, majesty, 
and knowledge in v. 5, and His righteous 
character in vv. 5-7. (3) When the founda- 
tions of State and society are destroyed, when 
law and justice are perverted under unright- 
eous government, what is the recourse of the 
Christian ? 
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Friday, August 13 

PsALMS 12 and 13 (1) There is a contrast 
in Psalm 12 between the vain words of man 
(vv. 2-4) and the pure words of God (vv. 
6-7). What is said concerning each? Can it 
be said of us who are children of God that 
our words are “pure”? Cp. Matt. 12:35-36. 
(2) Contrast the words of the ungodly in v. 4 
with Rom. 12:1-2. What would be your an- 
swer to the question, “Who is lord over us?” 
(3) In Psalm 13 there are 3 sections of two 
verses each: a. mourning b. praying c. re- 
joicing. Note that the change from sorrow to 
joy was effected by prayer. (4) What was the 
Psalmist’s cause for complaint (13-1-2) ? Have 
I ever felt this way? Is the complaint justi- 
fied? Cp. Isa. 49:15-16 and Heb. 13:5b. 


Saturday, August 14 

PsALMS 14 and 15 (1) In Psalm 14 we have 
a picture of the natural man (I Cor. 2:14). 
The “fool” of v. 1 is not necessarily the 
blatant atheist, but one who leaves God out 
of his reckoning, and orders his life regardless 
of God’s claims. (2) Psalm 14 is cited by 
Paul in Rom. 3:10-12. For what purpose? 
See Rom. 3:23. (3) In Psalm 15 we have the 
spiritual man (I Cor. 3:1; “1” above). 
Note his character. Is a life like this possible 
for one who has never been born again? 
(4) Note in 15:3 the nature of slander, its 
evil, its cure—"speaking truth in his heart.” 


Sunday, August 15 

PsALM 16 (1) Peter cites this Psalm on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts 2:25-28) and says that 
David spoke of Christ. See also Acts 13:35-37. 
What does the Psalm tell you about Him? 
(2) “My reins” (v. 7) ie. the inmost 
thoughts and hidden feelings of a man. See 
Ps. 7:9. Does Christ have control of my 
thought life? II Cor. 10:5. (3) Christ alone 
was able to set the Lord always before Him 
(v. 8). We who are His followers should 
emulate Him. Cp. Isa. 50:7-10, Heb. 12:1-2. 
Is He the supreme object before our eyes at 
all times? 


Monday, August 16 

PsALM 17 (1) The Psalm is an appeal for 
help from an innocent sufferer, one who is 
being persecuted without cause. He commits 
his cause to God (vv. 1, 6, 13) and finds peace 
and satisfaction (v. 15). Read the entire 
Psalm with this in mind. (2) Note the power 
of the Word in v. 4 and what it accomplished 
in the life of the Psalmist. Cp. Psalm 119:9, 
11; Jn. 15:3. (3) The “apple of the eye” 
(v. 8) is the pupil, the most tender part. God 
guards His people as tenderly as we guard 
the pupil of our eye. Note that the Psalmist’s 
prayer rests upon a past fact of history. Deut. 
32:10-12. How much of our prayer is based 
upon God’s past blessing? Cp. Zech. 2:8 


Tuesday, August 17 

PsALM 18:1-29 This Psalm is also found in 
II Sam. 22, with minor variations. It was prob- 
ably altered somewhat by its author for use 
in public worship. Note the occasion for the 
Psalm. (1) What metaphors does David use 
in vv. 1-2 to describe the One whom he loves 
so deeply? What does each suggest about the 
Lord? (2) Note the repeated use of the pro- 
noun my. David's relationship to his Lord 


was extremely personal. Is ours? (3) Read 
again the matchless description of the storm 
in vv. 7-15. Its cause is the cry for deliverance 
(vv. 4-6). “The believing prayer of a needy 
soul brings the dread magnificence of Jehovah 
into the field” (Scroggie). Its effect is the de- 
liverance of the one who cried (vv. 16-19). 


Wednesday, August 18 

PSALM 18:30-50 (1) In vv. 4-19 David de- 
scribes his deliverance in pictorial form; in vv. 
32-45 he records the same events in the lan- 
guage of experience. See the superscription 
to the Psalm. (2) List the things in vv. 32- 
36 that Jehovah has done for the Psalmist. 
David's confidence is not in himself but in the 
One who strengthens him. Cp. Phil. 4:13. 
(3) The Psalmist closes with a song of 
thanksgiving, summing up in brief the mercies 
that have been recounted (vv. 46-50). He 
begins with “the Lord is my Rock” (v. 2) 
and closes with “Blessed be my Rock” (v. 46). 
Let us praise Him this day for what He is and 
what He has done. 


Tharsday, August 19 


PsaLM 19 God has revealed Himself in nature 
(vv. 1-6), in the Scriptures of Truth (vv. 7- 
11), and the contemplation of this leads to 
self-examination (vv. 12-13) and that to peti- 
tion (v. 14). (1) How many attributes and 
characteristics of God are revealed in this 
Psalm? (2) What does the witness of nature 
tell us of God? Cp. Rom. 1:20. (3) The 
Psalmist refers to the Word under six different 
names. What are they? What are their charac- 
teristics and effects? If you will list these in 
three colurnns, it will help you get them clear- 
ly in mind. (4) Close your meditation today 
with the prayer of v. 14. 


Friday, August 20 

PsALM 20 (1) This is a sacred war song, 
sung by the Israelites as their king was about 
to lead them forth in battle. For its spiritual 
counterpart see Eph. 6:11-18. (2) In wv. 
1-5 we have the intercession of the Priest on 
behalf of the people for their King. The 
Selah (v. 3) probably indicated a pause in 
the singing to allow time to make the sacrifice 
and offerings. See note under Aug. 5. In wv. 
6-9 the Psalm passes from petition to assur- 
ance. From v. 9 in the Septuagint and the Vul- 
gate came the expression “God save the King.” 
(3) Pick out the verbs in this Psalm, i.e. hear, 
defend, send, strengthen, etc. Note their varied 
appeal and how graciously God answers. 


Saturday, August 21 

PsALM 21 (1) In the preceding Psalm the 
battle is pending; here it has been won, and 
the prayers offered have been answered. Cp. 
20:5-6 with 21:2. Can you trace other con- 
nections between the two Psalms? (2) In wv. 
1-7 the people praise the Lord for His gifts to 
the King; vv. 8-12 are addressed to the King 
and prophesy complete victory. That which has 
been won is taken as a pledge of future vic- 
tories. Do our past victories give us confi- 
dence for the future? (3) V. 3, “Thou pre- 
ventest him,” i.e. “Thou dost go before him.” 
With what? (4) V. 6, “Exceeding glad.” If 
you have time, use your concordance to study 
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the “‘exceedings” or “‘exceedingly’s” of the 
Bible, e.g. Gen. 15:1; Ps. 43:4; Mk. 14:34; 
II Cor. 7:4; etc. 


Sunday, August 22 


PsALM 22 (1) This is the Psalm of the Cross. 
It opens with the cry of our Lord from the 
cross, ““My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me” (Matt. 27:46c) and closes with the 
words, “He hath done it’’ which are almost 
identical with “It is finished’ (Jn. 19:30). 
Why was He forsaken? (2) Here David 
speaks as a prophet (Acts 2:30) and describes 
the death of Christ in detail 1000 years before 
He died. See Matt. 27:35, 43, 46. How many 
details of the crucifixion story can you find in 
vv. 1-21? (3) The first part of the Psalm 
depicts the suffering of Christ (vv. 1-21), the 
latter the glory which follows (vv. 22-31). See 
Lk. 24:26; I Pet. 1:11; Heb. 2:11-12. 


Monday, August 23 

PsALMS 23 and 24 (1) “The 23rd Psalm is 
the best beloved and least believed of any por- 
tion of Scripture” (McQuilkin). Since Je- 
hovah is my Shepherd, what does this Psalm 
tell me that I shall not want? (2) In Psalm 
22 He is our Saviour, in Psalm 23 our Shep- 
herd, and in Psalm 24 our Sovereign. Without 
the cross of Psalm 22 there would be no 23rd 
Psalm. Note that the Shepherd does every- 
thing for the sheep. Note the personal pro- 
nouns in the Psalm. (3) The 24th Psalm is a 
triumphal march. It was probably composed 
and used to celebrate the bringing of the 
ark home to Zion from the house of Obed- 
edom (II Sam. 6). It may have a twofold 
application, to His ascension and His return. 
(4) What are the four fundamental require- 
ments for worship (v. 4)? Cp. John 4:24. 
What will the true worshipper receive? 


Tuesday, August 24 


PsALM 25 (1) This Psalm is an acrostic. In 
the Hebrew there is an alphabetical succession 
in the initial letters of the verses, although 
the arrangement is not quite complete. It de- 
scribes the exercises of a believer who is suf- 
fering under the chastening hand of God. Cp. 
Heb. 12:5-11. (2) The first 7 vv. and the last 
7 are petition. The middle portion alternates 
between meditation on the character of God 
and the blessedness of those who fear Him. 
“Such alternation of petition and contempla- 
tion is like the heart's beat of the religious 
life’ (Maclaren). (3) What five things are 
—_ > the man who fears the Lord, wv. 
12-14? 


Wednesday, August 25 


PSALM 26 (1) In reading through this Psalm, 
note three things: a. What the writer has been 
and done; b. What he promises and under- 
takes for the future (you should find seven 
things) ; c. What he knows God sees in him at 
the present time. (2) What reason does he 
give for his assurance that he will not “slide” ? 
Cp. I John 5:4-5. (3) The company we 
choose is a true index to our character (v. 5). 
(4) One of the evidences that we are chil- 
dren of God is that we love to be where He 
is honored (v. 8). The more of God there is 
in any place or thing, the more strongly the 
sincere believer is attracted to it. Do I love 
to be where His name is exalted ? 


Thursday, August 26 


PSALM 27 This Psalm is in two sections: the 
confidence of the believer (vv. 1-6) and the 
cry of distress (vv. 7-14). Someone has sug- 
gested that after writing vv. 1-6, some terrible 
news came to the Psalmist, and he set down 
this change of experience in the light of what 
he had been writing. The language of faith 
becomes the language of experience. (1) 
Note David's one great desire and the order 
in which the details of it present themselves 
to him (vv. 4-6). (2) Contrast Heb. 13:5-6 
with v. 9. Which is your experience? (3) We 
ever need God's grace (7), approval (8-10), 
guidance (11), and protection (12). Meditate 
on how this has been your portion and ask 
Him to continue this blessing in future days. 


Friday, August 27 


PsALM 28 (1) The Psalm divides into two 
parts: (a) the prayer for judgment (vv. 1-5) 
and (b) praise for the answer (vv. 6-9). The 
central theme of David's petition is that he 
might not be drawn away with the wicked, and 
that they might receive righteous punishment. 
Contrast Lk. 23:34. (2) The thanksgiving 
(v. 6) is in the very words of his supplica- 
tion (v. 2). The two are inseparably con- 
nected. “The faith which prays, passes at once 
into the faith that possesses.” (3) If you 
have a concordance, study the Scriptures that 
speak of the Lord as a Rock (v. 1). See es- 
pecially Ex. 33:22; Num. 20:8, 10; cp. I Cor. 
10:4; Isa. 26:4 margin. 


Saturday, August 28 


PsALM 29 The Psalm graphically describes 
a violent thunderstorm rolling over Pal- 
estine from north to south. The thunder and 
lightning, the desolation and terror which it 
causes are vividly depicted. It opens with a 
call to worship (vv. 1-2), then speaks of the 
storm (vv. 3-9), and closes with an assurance 
of peace (vv. 10-11). (1) While the storm 
is taking place on earth, what is happening 
in God’s temple (v. 9) ? “If you get Heaven’s 
view of all events on earth there will never be 
despair.” (2) What does the heart of faith 
hear in the storm? (3) Note the frequence 
of the word “Jehovah” (18 times) in the 
Psalm. He is always in the storms of our life. 


Sunday, August 29 


PsALM 30 (1) What five reasons are given 
for praising the Lord (vv. 1-3)? Note that 
the Psalmist has evidently just recovered from 
an illness which almost proved fatal. (2) In 
v. 5 Weeping is personified. She comes in as 
a lodger for a brief night, then slips out quiet- 
ly as Joy comes in in the morning to abide. 
(3) The Psalm begins and ends with praise 
(vv. 1 and 12). “Whatever may be human 
experience with its necessary admission of 
weakness, sin and folly, there is neither error 
or change in God; and at the end, as at the 
beginning, praise is due to Him.” 


Monday, August 30 


PsALM 31 (1) The spirit of the Psalmist rises 
and falls in this Psalm. At one time he is in 
the heights of glory, at another in the depths 
of despondency. It is a good Psalm for us be- 
cause it pictures the experience of so many of 
us. What is the final note of the Psalm? (2) 





Note the different names for Jehovah in wy, 
1-5. What does each suggest? (3) V. 5 was 
referred to by our Lord in Lk. 23:46 and by 
Stephen in Acts 7:59. These were also the last 
words of Bernard, Huss, Luther, and Mel- 
anchthon. (4) What did the Psalmist declare 
in his haste? How was this error corrected? 


Tuesday, August 31 


PSALM 32 This is the second of seven Peni- 
ential Psalms. Cp. Psalm 6. It was written 
shortly after Nathan came to David with his 
message of judgment from God (II Sam. 12: 
1-14). It records David's experience before 
Nathan came to him, then the blessing of full 
forgiveness and restoration. Psalm 51 is an 
enlargement of v. 5. (1) What is the four- 
fold description of evil in v. 1? What terms 
are used to express its forgiveness? (2) Note 
the wonderful description of God as a refuge 
in vv. 6, 7. Have I found God to be all these 
things to me? For the figure of speech, cp. 
Isa. 28:2, 17; Nah. 1:8. (3) Vv. 1-2 are 
quoted by Paul in Rom. 4:7-8. For what pur- 
pose? (4) Memorize v. 8. 
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Wednesday, September I 

PsaLM 33 The Psalm opens with a call to 
praise Jehovah (vv. 1-3) for the reason that 
His divine power has been manifested in crea- 
tion (vv. 4-9) and His divine providence 
manifested in history (vv. 10-19). It closes 
with a statement of what He means to the 
Psalmist (vv. 20-21) and a short petition 
(v. 22). (1) What is said about the word 
of the Lord (vv. 4, 6), the goodness of the 
Lord (v. 5), the counsel of the Lord (v. 10) 
and the eye of the Lord (v. 18)? (2) Why is 
God alone worthy of complete confidence? 
Cp. vv. 16-19 with Ps. 20:7. (3) Note the 
contrast between the counsel and thoughts of 
the heathen (v. 10) and those of the Lord 
(v. 11). 


Thursday, September 2 

PsaLM 34 This Psalm is an acrostic. The 
theme of the first section is Praise (vv. 1-10), 
the second, Precept (vv. 11-22). We lear 
from John 19:36 that v. 20 is a prophecy con- 
cerning the death of Messiah. (1) Does 
everything which happens to us give us ground 
for praising God? Cp. v. 1 with Rom. 8:28, 
I Thess. 5:18. (2) The best knowledge of 
God comes through experience (v. 8). All 
who “taste,” i.e. appropriate Him, and “‘see” 
come to the same conclusion, that God is good. 
Trust Him (v. 8), fear Him (v. 9), seek 
Him (v. 10) and you “shall not want any 
good thing.” (3) ‘“Desolate” (v. 22) should 
read “condemned” as in R.V. See John 3:18. 
(4) What awaits the contrite soul? 


Friday, September 3 

PsaLM 35 The Psalmist is unjustly accused 
by his enemies (v. 11) and calls upon God to 
vindicate him (vv. 23-24). He invites his 
people to join in a song of praise in expecta- 
tion of that vindication (vv. 9-10, 27-28). 
(1) What is said in the Psalm about the ene- 
mies from whom the Psalmist seeks protec- 
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tion? Did not our Lord suffer also at the 
hands of such? (2) Jehovah is appealed to 
not only as Judge, but also as the Pleader 
who is to defend the accused and appear for 
him against his foes and accusers. He is the 
Advocate. See I Jn. 2:1; Heb. 9:24; Rom. 8: 
34. Which vv. speak of Jehovah as Advocate 
in the Psalm? 


Saturday, September 4 

PsALM 36 (1) The Psalm is a contrast be- 
tween the wickedness of men (vv. 1-4) and 
the graciousness of the Lord (vv. 5-9), with 
a closing prayer (vv. 10-12). (1) What are 
the great attributes of God about which the 
Psalmist has learned to rejoice? How does he 
describe these? “The golden bracelet begins 
and ends with love” (Meyer). (2) The char- 
acter of the ungodly is seen in vv. 1-4; first, 
the sin of his heart (vv. 1-2), then the sin 
of his lips (v. 3), then the sin of his hands 
(v. 4). What is the key to their character? 
(3) Have I availed myself of the shelter of 
the shadow of His wings (v. 7) ? 


Sunday, September 5 


PsALM 37 (1) How does the Psalmist regard 
the prosperity of the wicked and what is his 
testimony concerning God's care of the right- 
eous? (2) We could entitle the opening 
verses of the Psalm ‘The Cure for Worry.” 
We are to delight ourselves in the Lord (v. 
4), commit our way unto Him and trust Him 
(v. 5) about this commital. Cp. Jn. 15:7; 
1Pet. 4:19; Phil. 4:6-7. (3) This Psalm has 
been particularly precious to God’s children. 
Which is your favorite verse and why? 


Monday, September 6 

PsALM 38 This Psalm is read by the Jews on 
the Day of Atonement. It is another of the 
Penitential Psalms. Its one great thought is 
sin, and full confession is made. (1) What 
was the Psalmist’s attitude with regard to his 
sin? Is there not a danger that we may take 
sin too lightly? (2) What figures are used 
in vv. 1-8 to speak of God's displeasure for 
sin? (3) Note the fourfold repetition of 
“for” in vv. 15-18. Faith here marshals her 
arguments. 


Tuesday, September 7 


PsaLM 39 In wv. 1-3 the Psalmist describes 
the circumstances out of which the Psalm 
arose. The presence and prosperity of the 
wicked stirred him to the depths. In the re- 
mainder of the Psalm he expresses his feel- 
ings to God. (1) The entire Psalm is in a 
minor key; its tone is humbled and subdued 
by the contemplation of the brevity of life 
(vv. 4-5, 10, 12-13). (2) Why does human 
life appear vain? (3) What had David's 
affliction done for him (v. 12)? Have I rec- 
ognized that I am a stranger and a sojourner 
in this world? Cp. Heb. 11:8-10; Phil. 3: 
20 R.V. 


Wednesday, September 8 

Psatm 40 Again the Psalm divides into two 
parts, the first (vv. 1-10) telling of God's 
deliverance from past trouble, and the second 
(vv. 11-18) a cry for help now that fresh 
calamities are come. But a comparison of 
vy. 6-8 with Heb. 10:5-10 shows that it is 
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Messianic, and prophetically gives Christ's 
words as He entered the world at His incar- 
nation. (1) What was our Lord’s attitude 
toward God’s will (v. 8)? Is this our con- 
stant delight? (2) The answer to v. 17 is 
found in vv. 1-3. Faith always delights to 
record the answer before setting forth the 
prayer. (3) There are six words which de- 
scribe God's character in vv. 10-11. The 
Psalmist knew this from experience. He not 
only knew about the Lord, he knew Him. 
It Tam.. 1:12. 


Thursday, September 9 

PsALM 41 We come to the end of the first 
book of Psalms, each of which closes with a 
Doxology (v. 13). It should be considered 
in the light of all that has gone before. Think 
through the Psalms 1-41 and echo this praise 
in your heart. (1) The Covenant God, Je- 
hovah, is mentioned six times in the Psalm. 
Note in what connection. (2) The Psalmist 
complains that one who was his intimate 
friend had turned against him (v. 9). Has 
this ever happened to you? What was his 
refuge and ours? Cp. wv. 10-12. Our Lord 
applies this to Himself in Jn. 13:18. (3) 
Read through the first three verses again. Note 
how many things Jehovah will do for the 
one who “‘considereth the poor.” 


Friday, September 10 


LUKE 1:1-25 (1) From what kind of sources 
have the gospel records been written? (Note 
“which” in v. 2 modifies not “us” but ‘‘they’’.) 
As I study Luke’s gospel in the light of this 
fact, what effect should it have upon me (v. 
4)? (2) Observe where the story begins— 
in the temple, a priest offering incense in the 
holy place, the people praying in the court. 
What is the significance of “while” in v. 8? 
God’s light and guidance usually come in 
the course of routine duty done in faith in 
His name. Cp, Ex. 3:1-2. (3) Link v. 17 
with the last O.T. promise of Mal. 4:5-6. 
(4) Meditate on the words “great in the sight 
of the Lord.” In whose sight do I wish to be 
great? 


Saturday, September 11 


LUKE 1:26-38 (1) Observe that it is Luke 
the physician who gives the most intimate 
details of the miraculous conception of our 
Lord—the disciple most likely to question 
and doubt. (2) Whose attitude shall I fol- 
low in relation to God’s declaration—that of 
Zacharias in view of a lesser miracle or that 
of Mary in view of an absolutely unprece- 
dented miracle? (3) R.V. of v. 37 is ‘“‘no 
word from God shall be void of power.” Re- 
member this in connection with every prom- 
ise of God as you face the spiritual oppor- 
tunities of a new school year. 


Sunday, September 12 

LuKE 1:39-56 (1) How did the Holy Ghost 
manifest His power through Mary and how 
through Elisabeth? Every child of God is to 
be a medium for His power. But is He mani- 
fested in each in exactly the same way? Cp. 
I Cor. 12:7-11. (2) How is it evident that 
Mary realized she was to be the mother of 


the long-expected Messiah? (3) Consider 
Mary’s attitude towards God. Did she regret 
the altering of her own plans for normal 
marriage and childbearing? Did the immediate 
cost of misunderstanding and shame (cp. Matt. 
1:19) outweigh her desire to do God’s will? 
Apply these questions personally. How do I 
react when God begins to indicate His plan 
for my life? 


Monday, September 13 

LUKE 1:57-80 (1) Note the first use Zach- 
arias made of his restored power of speech. 
(2) Find in his outburst of words repeated 
indications of the meditations of his heart 
during the past nine silent months. Can I say 
with him the words of David in Ps. 119:171? 
(3) What was the specific goal for which 
Zacharias and Elisabeth trained their child? 
Observe by the result (v. 80) in what sphere 
particular emphasis was laid. Since last school 
year commenced have I increased only in phy- 
sical and mental strength or have I grown 
“stronger in spirit?” What does such a term 
imply ? 


Tuesday, September 14 


LUKE 2:1-20 (1) Consider how God works 
all things after the counsel of His will in rela- 
tion both to the place of our Lord’s birth 
(Mic. 5:2) and to its timing (cp. v. 6 with 
Gal. 4:4). (2) Contrast the circumstances 
attending His birth on earth and in heaven. 
Remember the words of the Lord Jesus con- 
cerning the spiritual birth of a child of God 
(15:7, 40)—an event seldom recorded by 
the world. (3) Study the reactions of the 
people of Bethlehem, of Mary, and of the 
shepherds themselves to the glorious news of 
the babe born to be a Saviour. What is my 
response when I ponder the purpose of God's 
Son entering the human race? 


Wednesday, September 15 

LUKE 2:21-39 (1) How does this passage 
corroborate the statement (Gal. 4:4) that 
Christ was born “under the law,’’ subject to 
the law? Why is such special note here taken 
of the detailed fulfillment of the law? Read 
Matt. 5:17. (2) In what way did the Holy 
Spirit give Simeon a revelation concerning the 
extent of Christ’s ministry beyond that given 
to Zacharias? Contrast vv. 31, 32 with 1:77. 
Was this entirely a N.T. revelation? Recall 
Gen. 12:3 and see Isa. 60:1-3. (3) Some at 
least in Jerusalem expected the Messiah. Do I 
live in the constant expectation and anticipa- 
tion of His second coming, as He commanded 
me to do (Matt. 24:42, 44) ? Cp. Heb. 9:28. 


Thursday, September 16 

LuKE 2:40-52 (1) What does this incident 
reveal concerning Jesus’ consciousness of 
Himself while still a boy? (2) What lessons 
can I learn from His example about ful- 
filling my duty both to God and to my parents? 
Cp. Matt. 10:37 and 19:19. (3) In what four 
realms did the Lord Jesus grow and develop? 
Note the perfect balance. Is my development 
in any one of these spheres out of proportion 
with the others? Meditate on Eph. 4:13, 
where “‘perfect’’ means ‘‘fullgrown.” 








Friday, September 17 

LuKE 3 (1) What is the spiritual signifi- 
cance in the impressive list of names of those 
in political and religious authority (vv. ie 
2) followed by the simple statement, the 
word of God came unto John . . . in the wil- 
derness” ? See also I Cor. 1:26-29. (2) Write 
down in your own words what strikes you 
most about John’s ministry. (3) What one 
truth is emphasized by the two similes of the 
trees (v. 9) and the wheat and chaff? (4) 
Luke traces the Lord’s genealogy through His 
mother—for Joseph was son-in-law of Heli 
(v. 23)—to show He was the seed of the 
woman (Gen. 3:15). But in Matthew the 
legal right of Christ to the throne of David 
is traced from the man through whom He 
inherited that right. 


Satardag, September 18 laos 
LUKE 4:1-15 (1) Note the progressive lines 
of temptation—physical, worldly ambition, 
and spiritual ambition. Perhaps God is en- 
abling me to overcome Satan's first two lines 
of attack, but am I as definitely seeking vic- 
tory over the insidious desire to be spiritually 
great in the eyes of my fellow-men? (2) Ob- 
serve the twofold means by which Jesus was 
victor over the devil’s temptations (vv. 1, 
4, 8, 10). Have I access to these same means? 
How can they enable me to withstand the 
subtle pitfalls of sin? See Gal. 5:16 and Ps. 
17:4. (3) When Satan questioned His deity, 
Jesus reminded him of His humanity (v. 4). 
He put Himself on our plane. Why? 


Sunday, September 19 

LuKE 4:16-30 (1) Where did the Lord Jesus 
first meet with human opposition? Has this 
any significance for me as I seek to follow 
Him? (2) Did the Lord think it necessary 
to employ unusual circumstances to begin His 
ministry? Am I using the natural opportuni- 
ties God provides? (3) When Jesus spoke of 
the ministry of Elijah and Elisha, what impli- 
cation did the men of Nazareth see and resent? 
What added to their anger? 


Monday, September 20 ; 

Luke 4:31-44 (1) What particularly im- 
pressed the people about Jesus’ preaching? 
Observe throughout the Lord's life how con- 
stantly He demonstrated a truth concerning 
Himself in actual fact before enunciating it 
in words. See Matt. 28:18. Cp. the miracle of 
John 6:5-11 followed by the teaching of v. 
35ff. (2) What is especially noticeable in 
the healing method of the great Physician? 
Will His response to my need be as real and 
personal whether I come to Him in a crowd 
or quite alone (cp. v. 39 with v. 40)? (3) 
Why do you think Christ forbade the evil 
spirits to testify of Him? For whom has He 
designed that privilege? See Matt. 28:19. 


Tuesday. September 21 

LUKE 5:1-16 (1) What was the chief spir- 
itual purpose of the Lord’s miracle on the 
behalf of His friends the fishermen? (2) 
Peter's sense of sin and humility (v. 8) prob- 
ably arose from the Lord’s doing so abun- 
dantly above all he imagined that He could 
do (v. 5). What is my reaction when, like 
Peter, I simply obey the Lord scarcely ex- 
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pecting any result and then in an extraor- 
dinary way He blesses my small effort? (3) 
Note how Luke describes the leper. Observe 
how appropriately this miracle of cleansing 
is here recorded after the miracle that awak- 
ened a sense of inadequacy and unworthiness. 
What assurance does this hold out for me 
as I begin to realize the permeating power 
of sin? 


Wednesday, September 22 

LUKE 5:17-39 (1) What condition enabled 
the Lord to forgive the palsied man’s sins? 
What makes God’s forgiveness effective and 
actual in my experience? (2) What was the 
Lord’s chief purpose in healing the sick man’s 
body? Are God’s mercies to me intended only 
for my blessing and instruction? (3) In an- 
swer to the Pharisees’ critical question, the 
Lord replies that the new joyous life He came 
to give cannot be circumscribed by the old 
way of thinking. There must be a certain lib- 
erty for the power of the Spirit, just as new 
wine requires new pliable wine-skins, not old 
dried out ones. What kind of a vessel am I? 
Think over II Cor. 5:17. 


Tharsdag, September 23 

LUKE 6:1-19 (1) Study the Lord's reaction to 
criticism. Did He flare into anger or lapse 
into sullenness? Do I? (2) In 5:24 the Lord’s 
authority to forgive sins is demonstrated. 
What further authority did He desire men to 
recognize from the incidents of 6:1-11? Ob- 
serve too how many miracles of healing had 
an even wider design than the help of the 
individual (v. 10). Perhaps in His dealings 
with me the Lord desires to illustrate some 
truth concerning Himself to others. (3) Never 
forget how the Lord spent the hours before 
He chose the 12 apostles. What would He 
thereby teach me when I face far-reaching 
decisions ? 


Friday, September 24 

LUKE 6:20-38 (1) Why does the Lord Jesus 
Not count it a blessing to have all men speak 
well of us (v. 26)? Consider Jas. 4:4 and 
I Pet. 4:14-15. (2) Instead of retaliation in 
kind, what new standard of behavior does 
Christ ask of me towards those who set them- 
selves against me? What motive is to inspire 
me (v. 36)? (3) Observe all the rewards 
mentioned in this passage. What practical 
effect does the Lord intend these to have upon 
me in time of affliction? Read Heb. 12:2 and 
II Cor, 4:17-18. 


Saturday, September 25 

LUKE 6:39-49 (1) Study the similes used 
here, concerning the blind man, the trees, 
the houses. What fundamental truth do they 
stress? How do they clarify my thinking as 
to the basic distinction between Christian and 
professing Christian? (2) Who are those 
whom the Bible terms “blind’’? See II Cor. 
4:3-4, 6. (3) Men, like trees, produce fruit 
according to their nature. What is the only 
way this difference in nature can be accounted 
for? See I Pet. 1:23. What must take place 
in an individual before he can be likened to 
a good tree bearing good fruit? (4) Note the 
contrast between vv. 47 and 49. How much 
of the Christian truth I hear is being repro- 
duced in action? 





Sunday, September 26 


LUKE 7:1-17 (1) Contrast the centurion’s 
opinion of himself with what others said of 
him. Cp. Rom. 12:3. The more highly I think 
of Jesus, the less I think of myself. (2) In 
what respects was the Roman officer's faith 
remarkable? Observe how the Lord contin- 
ually made use of the circumstances about 
Him as object lessons to drive home spiritual 
truth (v. 9). (3) What aspect of the Lord's 
ministry stands out clearly in vv. 11-14? Cp, 
Is. 53:4a. Is this element missing in my Chris- 
tian service? See the command in I Pet. 3:8, 


Monday, September 27 


LUKE 7:18-35 (1) How did the Lord an- 
swer John’s doubt? What proof is more effec- 
tive than argument in convincing men of the 
truth of Christ’s gospel? Is such proof being 
offered students on my campus? (2) Observe 


how Christ defended John before the multi-- 


tudes: “he is not a weak reed, the plaything 
of every wind of circumstance. God has given 
him a great task.” What was that task? (3) 
How do I speak about God's servants who are 
beset by problems of faith? 


Tuesday, September 28 


LUKE 7:36-50 (1) On what ground was this 
woman forgiven (v. 50)? See in her actions 
towards the Lord an illustration of faith work- 
ing by love (Gal. 5:6). (2) Contrast Simon's 
attitude to the Lord. He invited Him to din- 
ner but then failed in the most ordinary cour- 
tesies. Have I been treating the Lord Jesus 
like that? (3) What purpose did Christ's 
story of the debtors serve? Simon failed to 
recognize his sin, and so he showed no love. 
What realization together with an assurance 
of the Lord’s power to forgive will awaken 
in me a fervent love for the Lord (v. 47)? 
See I Tim. 1:15. (4) Will I let Christ speak 
to me through those whom I tend to despise 
(vv. 40, 44) ? 

Wednesday, September 29 

LUKE 8:1-15 (1) As illustrated by the wo- 
men of vv. 2, 3, what is the basis of all de- 
voted service to the Lord Jesus? Cp. 4:39 
and I Jn. 4:19. (2) Study the reasons for 
the failure of the seed on the rock—lack of 
root and moisture (vv. 6, 13). Contrast the 
picture of fruitfulness in Jer. 17:7-8. Is my 
faith in God the kind that will continue 
to bear fruit in times of testing and hardship? 
(3) What do you think is meant by bringing 
fruit to perfection (v. 14)? What is the es- 
sential characteristic of those who do bear 
much fruit for the Lord? 


Thursday, September 30 

LUKE 8:16-25 (1) Link v. 18 with vv. 12- 
15. What are the four different ways of hear- 
ing as stated by the Lord? What am I doing 
with my knowledge of God (v. 16)? What 
is promised to those who lay hold on spiritual 
truth (v. 18)? (2) How did the Lord use the 
incident of vv. 19-21 to emphasize what He 
was in the act of teaching? What wonderful 
relationship is dependent upon hearing and 
doing? See Jn. 14:21. (3) Vv. 22-25 show 
that “even” the forces of nature recognize that 
Christ's word must be obeyed. What is the 
inference for me? 
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Fallen or Faultless? 
(Continued from page 27) 


fore the throne of God, He will clothe 
you with His own fine linen, and present 
you faultless. Oh, it is sweet to me to 
think how soon you shall be the right- 
eousness of God in Him. What a glori- 
ous righteousness that can stand the light 
of God’s face! Sometimes a garment 
appears white in dim light; when you 
bring it into the sunshine you see the 
spots. Prize, then, this divine righteous- 
ness, which is your covering. 

2. Faultless in holiness——My heart 
sometimes sickens when I think upon the 
defects of believers; when I think of one 
Christian being fond of company, an- 
other vain, another given to evil speak- 
ing. Oh, aim to be holy Christians— 
bright, shining Christians. The heaven 
is more adorned by the large bright con- 
stellations than by many insignificant 
stars; so God may be more glorified by 
one bright Christian than by many in- 
different ones. Aim at being that one. 

Soon we shall be faultless. He that 
begun will perform it. We shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 
When you lay down this body, you may 
say, Farewell, lust, forever; farewell, my 
hateful pride; farewell, hateful selfish- 
ness; farewell, strife and envying; fare- 
well, being ashamed of Christ. Oh, this 
makes death sweet indeed! Oh, long to 
depart and to be with Christ! 

III. To HIM BE GLORY 


1. Oh, if anything has been done for 
your soul, give Him the glory! Give no 
praise to others; give all praise to Him. 
2. And give Him the dominion too. 
Yield yourselves unto Him, soul and 


body. 


Taken from "Memoirs of McCheyne,” copy- 
righted, 1947, by the Moody Bible Institute 
of Chicago, and used by permission. “Memoirs 
of McCheyne,” second book in The Wycliffe 
Series of Christian Classics, is available from 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 64 W. 
Randolph, Chicago. 448 pages, $3.50. 
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*A Plague O° Both Your Houses” 
(Continued from page 14) - 
and pious devotion to His Kingdom, 


were the men who made the strongest 
political resistance within the Christian 
community in Japan. Their case proves 
that real political resistance is finally re- 
ligious resistance, that the revelations of 
truth for men’s society come to men who 
are first and foremost sure of their rela- 
tionship to God.” 


This group saw clearly that the State 
was not Christian in its program; they re- 
fused to obey it or give it an area free 
from Christ's judgment; they took a po- 
sition and kept it; they took the Scrip- 
tures seriously and proposed to live by 
them regardless of the cost, The weapons 
of their warfare upon evil were not car- 
nal, but spiritual. They followed in the 
path of the early Church, which without 
being of this world was yet in it—in the 
world in such force that the power of the 
lives and martyrdom of its individual 
members conquered an empire. Pros- 
cribed, persecuted, hunted—that early 
church exerted such an impact upon so- 
ciety and the State as it has never since 
exerted. Might we not return to its way 
with profit ? END 





After Graduation 

(Continued from front cover) 
essentially these two worlds are not very 
different but in the world at large you 
may not have quite the same stimulus, 
the same incentive to push on to all sorts 
of victories. There may be greater spir- 
itual loneliness, You will miss that bib- 
lical ecumenical spirit of your Christian 
Fellowship where denominational boun- 
daries were virtually nonexistent. 

Your first danger may be that of a 
spiritual lag and letdown. You can re- 
main orthodox, even “separated,” but 
lose vitality and freshness. Watch out 
for your Quiet Time. Don’t let down on 
personal evangelism. Opposition will be 
as great if not as direct. At first your 
church may seem to lack something you 
discovered so helpful in Inter-Varsity. It 
may be more difficult to make friends for 
His sake with those who are strangers to 
Christ, because the gulf between you and 
those others is wider than before you 


went to college. And you will not have, 
with these friends in your church, the 
common interests that college life pro- 
vided. 

May I suggest two things? 

You have been greatly privileged in 
going to college, While there you tried 
to put Him first and to live for Him. 
He expects you, as you go out into the 
broader world, to continue to live for 
Him, to be His witness, to be His com- 
pletely. You do not attend your church 
and support it because it is a perfect spir- 
itual home, but you go there to worship 
God and to do your utmost to make the 
church as nearly perfect as possible. The 
spiritual principles which characterized 
your Christian Fellowship—as far as 
they were right—are not copyrighted by 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship; 
they bear God’s imprimatur; they are in 
the Bible. You cannot honor Christ in a 
church which fails to honor Him and 
ignores or denies His Word. As you took 
a stand for the historic Christian faith in 
the university, do not fail to do so as a 
graduate, So in your church fulfill your 
function as a believer-priest in worship, 
as a servant as did the Lord Christ, as an 
ambassador of the gospel as did the 
Apostle Paul. 

Then remember that proportionately, 
there are as many who do not know 
Christ where you live and where you 
work as there were in your college. The 
approach that God blessed in college will 
win them where you are. 

Secondly, God blessed you through 
the IVCF. I am sure that you want others 
who will occupy your place in the class- 
room and lecture hall next fall to have 
the same privilege. Then there are hun- 
dreds of other colleges and universities 
in North America; there are the univer- 
sities of the world which need the gospel. 

You need not, must not, bid farewell 
to the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship. Your partnership will continue as 
you pray, as you help (by telling prospec- 
tive students of the work, etc.) and as 
you give to insure that Inter-Varsity may 
continue and expand and be God’s in- 
strument of evangelism to the universi- 
ties of the world. God bless you.—CSW 


Al 








News of the Campus 
(Continued from back cover) 

e The final activity of the year at 
McGill Christian Fellowship (Montreal) 
was a Sunday afternoon hymn-sing, 
which was well attended in spite of ap- 
proaching exams. These McGill students 
found parting such sweet sorrow that a 
number of them went hostelling for 
about a week after the term was over. 

Nearly 70 sat around the tables at the 
closing banquet of the University of 
Western Ontario, and enjoyed reviewing 
the blessing of the past year. IVCF'ers at 
Queens University (Quebec) prefer to 
work up a good appetite before eating; 
and although the weather was uncertain 
on the morning of their annual breakfast- 
hike, a goodly number attended and en- 
joyed spiritual as well as physical 
refreshment. 

When MacDonald College (Quebec) 
Christians knew that staff member Mar- 
garet Fish was going to be in town for 
the week end, they planned a whole 
schedule of activities including a hymn- 
sing, a panel discussion, a Bible study, 
a scavenger hunt and tour of the college 
farm, as well as the usual dorm sessions. 


e IVCF'ers are always thinking up 
new ways to have a social evening. Out 
in Kansas, someone thought up a state- 
wide social—so Kansas State played host 
to four other schools, for an enjoyable 
Saturday together. 

The Cornell University chapter has 
been getting together a couple of times 
a month for roller-skating and bowling 
or the like, and of course food after- 
wards. Once every month they have en- 
joyed a special activity, and now that the 
weather is more enjoyable, these have 
been taking place outdoors, Last month 
they hiked to Buttermilk Falls one Satur- 
day, played ball together, had a wiener 
roast (but no buttermilk), and then a 
hymn-sing and testimonies around the 
fire. The following week they had a hare- 
and-hound chase. 


e@ Banquets will close the year’s ac- 
tivities at Bradley University, Illinois 
(high school seniors get invited to this 
one), and at the University of Minnesota 
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(St. Paul chapter) and at Central Michi- 
gan College. Kansas State is planning a 
picnic in place of their usual banquet. So 
is Milwaukee State Teachers, who follow 
up the picnic with their traditional base- 
ball game. This group is also planning 
a boating party just before the end of 
school. 


e Bad times have finally caught up 
with IVCF'’ers at Central Michigan Col- 
lege and at Duluth State Teachers. The 
first group just had a hard-times wiener 
roast, with chapter members from Ferris 
Institute as their guests; while the Minne- 
sotans held a hobo party not long ago. 
Which gives us a bright idea—why not 
plan a last-thing-before-vacation party, 
and wear to it a// the clothes you want 
to contribute to European relief this 
spring (save you the bother of packing 
them) ? Be sure to wear at least one out- 
fit that you don’t plan to give away, or 
you might have to go home in that roomy 
barrel! 


e@ The Colorado State College of Ed- 
ucation reports real blessing from the 
series of lectures given by Bob Finley 
on their campus for three weeks. One of 
the highlights of the series was nearly 
a week in the mountains, with a special 
effort made to reach foreign students. 


e@ The University of Illinois chapter 
entered a couple of basketball teams in 
the Illini Intramurals—haven’t heard 
yet which one came out first. Four teams 
competed in their Intra-chapter league. 


e Under the heading of “steward- 
ship” are the following three items: 
Wayne University (Michigan) has set 
a goal of $100 (more, if possible) to be 
contributed toward the August IFES con- 
ference in Switzerland. The University 
of Michigan has just upped its monthly 
pledge to the Foreign Student Fund to 
$30. Milwaukee State Christian Fellow- 
ship takes an offering for the foreign stu- 
dent work each week. Helpful members 
give each other hints on how to watch 
pennies, in order to have more to con- 
tribute. 

e@ Several groups have planned and 
carried out some good advertising for 
their local groups. The Brown Daily 





Herald (Providence) gave an 11-inch 
column to an explanation of the purpose 
and scope of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship. 

When the chapter at the University of 
Southern California sponsored a series 
of five lectures by Dr. Wilbur M. Smith 
recently on their campus, a well-planned 
publicity campaign was partly respon- 
sible for the great interest shown. The 
lectures were promoted by radio, in the 
daily newspapers, through posters and 
printed cards in evidence absolutely 
everywhere on campus, through personal 
contacts with the other religious organ- 
izations, with the sororities and frater- 
nities, by personal letters and cards 
including special invitations to campus 
leaders, and by a car with the loud- 
speaker. Students just couldn’t get away 
from “The Supernaturalness of Christ” 
that week. The average attendance was 
200, and included a great many non- 
Christians, Jews as well as Gentiles. At 
the close of final lecture, Dr. Smith of- 
fered the only public prayer of the series, 
and gave a brief invitation. Four fellows 
and two girls indicated their desire to 
receive the Saviour. 

At Kansas State, IVCF’ers contacted 
all new students personally at the begin- 
ning of the second semester, and distrib- 
uted desk calendars showing the time and 
place of the regular meetings. 

e Oberlin students have been giving 
out some of the Inter-Varsity booklets— 
“Did Christ Die in Vain?” “Is Chris- 
tianity Credible?’ and “The Man Who 
Lived Again.” The second one has been 
especially well received. Bradley Chris- 
tians have found their witness re- 
enforced through a tract rack in a prom- 
inent place in the main building. Tracts 
are carefully chosen, and changed fre- 
quently. 

e@ The St. Paul campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota became a distinct chap- 
ter of IVCF the first of the year. All 
during the last quarter, they stressed the 
needs of the mission fields at their var- 
ious meetings. A number of missionaries 
spoke, missionary offerings were taken, 
and they studied the FMF course 
“Therefore Go.” 
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e Students at Santa Barbara College 
(California) may not meet on campus, 
so in a quote-climate-you'd-have-to-see- 
to-believe-unquote, this chapter holds its 
weekly Bible study at a hillside park 
every Thursday at seven a.m, 

The University of California IVCF 
has worked out a valuable system of Bible 
study. John Turpin, chapter president, 
and staff member, Carl Thomas, are re- 
sponsible for this method which is being 
used by individual members in their own 
quiet times. Then once a week, four 
groups of from five to ten meet for about 
an hour, to share the rich treasures they 
have found in their own private study. 
Object of their study this term is First 
Peter. 

Another Bible study has been added 
recently to the weekly activities at Ore- 
gon State College. Ralph Cater, an 
IVCF’er just transferred from Adelphi 
College (New York) is leading the dis- 
cussions on Isaiah. 

Temple Christian Fellowship reports 
no less than six weekly Bible studies on 
campus. Their first Bible study outing, 


reported last month, was so well liked § 


that they held another one recently. 


e A record crowd turned out to hear 


Dr. Russell Mixter, biology prof from § 


Wheaton College, speak to the Illini 
chapter on “Christianity and Evolution.” 
The meeting was opened for group dis- 


cussion after the talk, and the response [ 


was excellent. Quite a few non-Christians 
attended. 

At Easter, the Duluth branch of the 
University of Minnesota, went on the air 
for the Hi-Crusaders, and told the entire 
story of the Passion and Resurrection 
with music and Scripture. 


The News of the Campus editor 
thanks those who have sent in news items 
from their chapters. The next deadline 
is August 27, for the October issue, But 
don’t wait until then to send in items 
about your year-end activities, your new 


officers, and your plans for the next 
semester. Get them in now before yout 


are knee-deep in finals. And how about 
letting us hear from some of you silent 
groups? 
























































BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 





f Dear Inter-Varsity Students: 


Thus far I have visited university stu- 
dent groups and individuals in Brussels 
and Ghent (Belgium), and in Paris, 
Bordeaux, Nimes, Montpellier, Mar- 
seilles, Aix-en-Provence, and Lyons 
(France). The future schedule includes 
Grenoble yet in France, five cities each 
in Switzerland and Italy, another visit to 
Paris, and a week end in Antwerp. 

The need here staggers imagination. 
In the first place, Protestants are the 
smallest possible minority. In a univer- 
sity of two or three thousand students, 
they may number fifty. And of these, 
only a very small number are truly born 
again; often those who are real Chris- 
tians are cold in heart, very limited in 
their Bible knowledge, and weak in 
leadership, vision, and faith. 

Student life, too, is different. There 
are not the dormitories and student resi- 
dences, the fraternities and student 
unions which we have, Nor are there so 
many extra-curricular activities. 

But the gospel is God’s power, and I 
have been thrilled to meet quite a num- 
ber of students who have only recently 
put their trust in the Lord Jesus. Some 
of these were former Roman Catholics. 
A new student group has just started at 
Bordeaux, Please pray for this center in 
France. 

Last week in Nimes, I wish you could 
have been with me. We had an Inter- 
Varsity ‘‘tea’’ made possible by the gift 
of a $10 CARE package. The women 
students had divided the contents—lard, 
flour, sugar, chocolate, etc.—and with 
these they made cookies, cakes, and deli- 
cious pies as only the French can make 
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them.. Our “tea” was cold chocolate 
made with powdered milk. More than 
30 students were present. 

First of all, they asked me questions 
about student activity, theological prob- 
lems, and spiritual difficulties. Then we 
ate, and afterwards, divided into small- 
er groups for discussion. A lot of my 
talking had to be done with my hands 
when there was no one around to inter- 
pret for me. Then a number of us went 
walking in a nearby park, which was 
once an ancient Roman bath. 

France and Belgium need another 
staff member most urgently. Although 
she is doing a good work, Mlle. Ray- 
monde Brunel cannot possibly meet all 
the demands on her time which press 
upon her. To re-enforce the French work, 
these two things seem to be needed: 
the right man (and we think he must 
be French and a graduate of a French 
university); and his support, amounting 
to at least $75 per month. Please pray 
that God will make this provision. 

Then there is the Swiss conference this 
summer, At present I am traveling with 
Dr. René Pache, who is in charge of all 
our student work for Western Europe. 
We are doing our utmost to arrange it 
so that a great many—both saved and 
unsaved—may be present at Vennes sur 
Lausanne in August. There are three 
prayer-needs uppermost in connection 
with it: 1) that the right students may 
be able to attend 2) that there may be 
sufficient funds to pay the expenses, and 
3) that God may be present in super- 
natural power to convict of sin, to con- 
vert, to infill, empower, and send these 
students back to their campuses in Italy 
and Belgium, in Switzerland and Ger- 
many, in France and Holland on fire for 
Him, 

Thank you for your prayer partner- 
ship in this trip. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. Stacey Woops, 
General Secretary 
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Cumulative Index: 


January through June, 1948 
Month Page 


Allison, Carol 
F...How to get ready 
Anderson, Edwin Raymond 


Feb., 26 


B...Knowledge makes a difference Mar., 25 

C...Three kinds of pray-ers May, 3 
Bates, Helen Oliphant 

C...Don't compromise with God Feb., 12 
Bouma, Clarence 

EN. .Is free enterprise anti-Christian? June, 6 
Burki, Hans 

C...Time to be bought Jan., 2 
Caliandro, Lydia 

1...Say it with power Apr., 17 
Clarkson, E. Margaret 

EV..Classroom missionaries Jan., 26 

CW. .What is secular? Feb., 16 

AR. .Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixion"’ Mor., 5 
Clarkson, E. Margaret and Arthur Hill 

F...Heathen close to home May, 21 
Faram, Harvey 

B...Christian supernaturalism in a 

scientific age May, 29 
Fleming, Paul W. 

F...Being willing isn't enough! Mar., 27 
Fleming, Peter 

CU. .Let no man despise thy youth June, 16 
Fletcher, Elisabeth 

PR. .Little minister of Dundee Jan., 11 
Garfield, William 

B...My professor says. . Feb., 37 
Grounds, Vernon 

BE. .To be? Yes, but why? May, 25 
Harmon, Charles 

F...The Lord and I—and Blackie Mar., 10 
Harris, R. Laird 

B...What about the apocrypha? Jan., 8 
Hart, Roland 

C...How to live Christianity Apr., 5 
Hayes, Doremus A. 

B...How we know Christ arose Mar., 16 
Heacock, Donna 

T...1 lost my faith Mar., 4 
Hill, Arthur and E. Margaret Clarkson 

F...Heathen close to home May, 21 
Hoglund, Gunnar 

BN. .1Is this world our concern? Feb., 4 
Hollingsworth, Jane 

1U. .Socials can be dangerous Feb., 14 
Hubbel, Marie 

B...Meditate on these things May, 2 
Innes, T. Christie 

APT..A scientist talks about God Feb., 7 
Irwin, Grace L. 

C...Fear not their fear (CREDO) Mar., 32 
Karkolits, Carroll 

PU..The world’s slow stain Feb., 2 
King, Lauren A. 

BN..*’A plague o’ both your houses’’ June, 12 
Kiss, Ferenc H. 

1U..How to grow up at college Feb, 21 

BN. .The world and the church Apr., 14 
Klein, Mary Anne 

FPR. .This is greatness (condensation 

of ‘Behind the Ranges’ by Mrs. 

Howard Taylor) May, 7 

1...Second Christmas missionary 

conference June, 15 

44 


Kopp, W. Brewster 


C...Feeling or thinking Christ? Feb., 28 
Krebs, Miriam C. 

C...The Lord wants billfolds, tool Mar., 13 
Lewis, C. S. 

BE...Miracles: the scope of this book May, 12 
Loomis, Earl A. 

B... Fundamentalism: all right? 

modernism: all wrong? Apr., 7 
McClintic, Lambert G. 

C...The contradiction of prayer Apr., 10 


McDonald, Keith 

CE. .Marxism: an analysis and criticism 

(Part II) Jan., 12 
McNaughton, Margaret 

F...The best thing that came out of 


the war Apr., 2 
McQuilkin, Robert C. 
Fl. .Why foreign missions fellowship? Mar., 23 


Mack, William 
C...Is the life of faith possible today? Apr., 26 
MacMurray, Jane 


IW..What next year? Jan., 7 

CW. .Christians with complexes can't 

witness June, 11 
Mueller, George 

BC. .Soul food Apr., 16 
Patch, Robert 

B...The supernaturalistic view of 

the world May, 6 
Paxson, Ruth 

C...A morning prayer Apr., 6 
Pearson, Kenneth 

L...The Lord of the love life Apr., 21 
Pierce, Earle V. 

BE. .If you can't believe Feb., 24 
Pentecost, Edward C. 

Fl. .What of Latin American IVCF? Jan., 22 
Price, Rebecca R. 

EV. .Weekday Christian education 

(CREDO) Mar., 28 
Prichard, DeWitt 

C...Stewardship June, 5 
Reisig, Phyllis 

C...Now Jesus loved Martha Feb., 24 


Rensch, Dorothy Jane 
FV. .Air waves declare the glory of God June, 2 
Rowe, Lois 


Cl. .Singing that is good singing Feb., 6 
Sadler, Nancy 

BE. . Time to think June, 18 
Sit, Hong 

Fi..Global strategy for your campus Apr., 11 
Shelley, Marjorie 

V...Serving Christ through play Jan., 29 
Slichter, Betty 

Cl. .Diagnosis (CREDO) Mar., 29 
Smith, Wilbur M. 

B...The Bible, greatest of the 

great books Jan, 4 

B...Christian supernaturalism Feb., 9 

B...What shall | tell them? Mar., 6 

B...Resurrection bibliography Mar., 11 

B...The New Testament record and 

interpretation of the Resurrection Mar., 14 

B...The greatest prophetic discourse 

of our Lord May, 14 








Steele, Francis R. 

BU..Can the church reach students? 
Steele, Mary Elizabeth 

AC. .Singing with understanding 
Strong, Sue 

BE. .The naturalistic view of the world May, § 
Taylor, Mrs. Howard 

FPR. .Behind the Ranges (condensed by 

Mary Anne Klein under ‘‘This is 


Mar, 7 | 
Jan., 34 


greatness'’) May, 7 
VanTil, Cornelius 

BE. .Does the universe have a mind? Apr., 2 
Vernon, Grace 

FV..Putting it into words Jan., 16 
Walsh, Chad 

BR. .Stop Looking and Listen 

(reviewed) May, 11 
Wood, Frederick P. 

M...For budding preachers Feb., 8 


Woods, C. Stacey 
C...The principles of Christian modesty Mar.,3 


LLL, ANA EAN ALE RRS I A TT SE TT ET TT, 
Key to Classification of Articles 
A—ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Fine arts: music, literature, the classics, classical 
culture. 

Sciences: anthropology, medicine, 
(health, physical culture), physiology 

B—BIBLE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

Apologetics: evidences, criticism 

Bible study: methods, books and helps, the 
Quiet Time 

Christian faith: doctrine (plan of salvation), 
Christ (Person and work), theology 


Church: organization, other religious systems 
C—CHRISTIAN LIFE AND PRACTICE 


Growth and development 
Guidance 

Prayer 

Service: sacrifice, suffering 


Victorious life 
E—-EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Education: curriculum, philosophy of education, 
teaching profession, graduate schools 

Philosophy: schools of philosophy (evolution, psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis), thinking, mental de- 


velopment 
F——-FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The missionary: candidate, preparation, person- 
ages 
The fields: information, methods, results, home 
missions 
I—INTER-VARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
Local: campus activities, methods, information, 
student witness 
Abroad: international scope of IVCF 
Affiliates: Foreign Missions Fellowship, Teachers 
Christian Fellowship, Scripture Union, Christian 
Nurses Fellowship, Inter-School Christian Fel- 
lowship 
Publications: Books, HIS 
L—LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Social problems: courtship 
Relationships: marriage, home, family 
M—MISCELLANEOUS 
N—NEWS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


World affairs: past events, history, current events, 
future outlook and analysis 
News and information 
P——PERSONAGES 
Biography and autobiography 
R—REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Condensations, criticisms, analyses, reviews of 
books (also classified by subject matter) 


T—TESTIMONIES 
U—UNIVERSITY LIFE 


Student problems 
V—VOCATIONS AND CAREERS 
W—WITNESSING 


Personal work, evangelism, evangelization 
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~. NEWS OF THE 


e Reports of Inter-Varsity spring con- 
ferences are still coming through. The 
Ohio state groups held theirs at Green- 
wood Lake, Delaware, Ohio the middle 
of April, using the theme “Christian 
Character.” Speakers were Dr. William 
Wilson of Miami University (Ohio), 
Rev. Edward Schramm, and staff mem- 
bers, Paul Beckwith and Prudence Todd. 
Seven schools sent a total of 89 repre- 
sentatives. 

Prudence Todd was also one of the 
speakers at the annual spring conference 
of the Michigan State Normal and Uni- 
versity of Michigan chapters at Walden- 
woods. Seventy attended, and enjoyed 
the discussions and messages on evan- 
gelism. The other speakers were Gun- 
nar Hoglund, former staff member, and 
Dr. Kenneth Pike, Guest Professor of 
Linguistics at Michigan. 

Still on the agenda is the conference 
for the central Michigan area, to be held 
at Rock Lake Assembly near Alma. The 
main speaker is to be Rev. Malcolm 
Cronk, a Michigan pastor; other leaders 
will be two Christian faculty members, 
Professor Paul De Koning of Michigan 
State and Dan James of Central Michi- 
gan College. Prudy will be there, too! 

Colorado and Wyoming students 
spent an April week end at Estes Park, 
Colorado, and enjoyed their time of fel- 
lowship together. Guest speakers from 
churches in the neighboring towns took 
part, as did staff members, Gene Thom- 
as and Bob Finley. 


e The Wisconsin chapters are still 
looking forward to their spring retreat 
which is scheduled for Lannon Fields 
Farm soon. 

Both the Minnesota Spring Retreat 
and the Temple Christian Fellowship 
House Party have been held by now, but 
so recently that we have not been able 
to get a report on them. The first group 
was going to be at Lake Independence 
near Minneapolis; and the second group 
was to meet at Bethanna Camp Grounds, 
with Rev. Walter Rieman of Tenth Pres- 
byterian in Philadelphia and Jane Hol- 
lingsworth, IVCF staff member, as the 
main speakers. 

The Texas chapters had a 24-hour 
spring retreat at Round Rock. It began 
on Saturday at 5 p.m. and ended around 
4 p.m. the next day. The purpose was 
missionary, and a great many different 
people took part in the various parts of 
the conference. One of the highlights 
were the missionary pictures shown by 
Edward Sywulka of Guatemala and of 
Brazil by Neill Hawkins, former presi- 
dent of the Foreign Missions Fellowship. 
Ten schools were represented with 85 
present. 

e The Philadelphia area Teachers 
Christian Fellowship had a stimulating 
one-day conference not long ago, ad- 
dressed by a Christian psychiatrist and 
a professor of religious education. 

e@ Lake Louise Conference Grounds at 
Toccoa, Georgia, were headquarters 
again for the annual spring conference 


of the Southeastern Region of the For. | 
egn Missions Fellowship. Neatly 200 | 
from 17 schools heard the three speakers | 
—Dr. Kenneth Pike of the Wycliffe | 
Translators, Dr. H. L. Weber of the | 
American Mission to the Lepers, and 
Rev. Edward Hancox of the Worldwide 
Evangelization Crusade. Sixteen mission- 
aries were present to advise volunteers 
on specific questions about the mission 
field. Nine new volunteers came out of 
the conference. 

At the election of officers, Harold Le- 
gant of Columbia Bible College was re- 
elected regional chairman. 


e Groups at Buena Vista College 
(Iowa), Sioux Falls College (South Da- 
kota), Ottawa University (Kansas), 
Mankato State Teachers College (Minne- 
sota) and Roosevelt College (Chicago) 
have contacted staff members and are be- 
ing visited by them, 

TCF is announcing a new chapter in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

e Among other new things last 
month were the new daughters born to 
Associate General Secretary Charles 
Troutman and Staff Member Walter 
Wessel. Miriam Louise Troutman ar- 
rived April 13; and Sharyl Yvonne Wes- 
sel, April 29. 


e The University of Wisconsin Cr 
wasn’t bashful about inviting the cam- 
pus to a showing of ‘The God of the 
Atom,” as the photo shows. Students on 
this campus are now supporting a na- 
tional worker with the China IVF. 


Continued on page 38, column 1 











